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APSTF AC'T’ 

The purpose ot this 1967 report sponsored by the 
Colorado Commission on Spanish-Surnamed Citizens was to study 
statistical, sociological, and psychological data pertaining to 
current problems, conditions, and needs of Spanish-surnamed’ residents 
of Colorado. 'T’he data were derived primarily from analysis of 
existing studies and the 1950 and 1960 census reports; from 
government records; and from interviews with public officials, 
Spanish-surnamed leaders, and other appropriate individuals. In 
addition, mail surveys were conducted with various agencies, and spot 
interviews were conducted with Spanish-surnamed citizens. Data were 
obtained on (1) the Spanish-surnamed population of Colorado, (2) 
economic status of the Spanish-surnamed*, (3) education, (4) crime and 
delinauency, (5) health, (6) legal aid needs, and (7) housing. It was 
concluded that serious deprivation exists within the Spanish-surnamed 
population in the areas of income, employment, education, health, 
mental health, housing, respect for law, and legal aid. Furthermore, 
i+ was noted that these problems could get worse with the next 
generation unless the cycle of deprivation is broken. (TL) 
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January 16» 1967 



To Membars of the Forty- sixth General Assembly 



M with the provisions of House Joint Resolution 

NO. 1014» it is with great pleasure that we transmit to you the 
final report of the Color^^do Commission on Spanish-surnamed Citi- 



The Commission was established by the First Regular Session 
of the Forty-fifth General Assembly and was directed to study cur- 
rent problems » conditions t and needs of the Spanish-surnamed 
citipns of the state. As a result of this study we of the Com-‘ 
mission have made nine recommendations which, we hope will inspire 
leaislative action. These recommendations concern: (1) education) 

(2) income and poverty; (3) health; (4) mental health; (5) highway 
deaths; (6) housing; (7) consumer problems; (0) indeterminate 
sentencing; and (9; re-establishment of the Commission. 

1 would like to take this opportunity to express my appreci- 
ation to all those who assisted in the work of this Commission 
during its two years of study. Special thanks go to Dr. Richard A. 
Perchlik of Colorado State College who was appointed as Research 
Director in July. 1966. 



It is our hope that a continuation of this study will be 
authorised so we can extend our efforts in finding solutions to 
the problems facing Spanish-surnamed citizens in Colorado. 



zens. 



Respectfully submitted 



/s/ Representative Frank R. Anaya 
Chairman 



FRA/mp 
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FOREWbRD 



This report represents the research done by the research staff of the 
Goimtlsslon on Spanlsh-aurnamed Gitisens between July 1, 1966 and December 1, 
1966. The Gommlsslon was established In House Joint Resolution No. 1014 (1965) 
by the first regular session of the 45th Golorado General Assembly and consisted 
of three members of the Senate appointed by the President of the Senate, three 
members of the House of Representatives appointed by the Speaker of the House, 
and six cltlsens of the state appointed by the Governor. The original member- 
ship was as follows: 
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Senator Raymond Bralden 
Senator Roger Glsneros 
Senator Donald Kelley 
Representative Frank Anaya 
Representative Victor Grandy 
Representative Clarence Quinlan 
Mr. Fred Arguello 
Mr. George Atenclo 
Mr. William Lopeg 
Dr. W. M. Oba 
Mr. Joe Talmlch 
Mr. Gandldo Vlelma 



La Jara 
Denver 
Denver 
, Denver 
Denver 
Antoni to 
Arvada 
Denver 
Fort Golllns 
Alamosa 
Rocky Ford 
Greeley 



At the first meeting of the Gommlsslon, held on August 3, 1965, Representative 
Anaya was elected Ghalrman of the Gommlsslon and Mr. William Lopes was elected 
Vice Ghalrman. 



The Gommlsslon was charged (1) to study current problems, conditions, 
and needs of the Spanlsh-surnamed residents of this state; (2) to study statis- 
tical, sociological, and psychological data, and other matters closely related 
to Improving the opportunities of Spanlsh-surnamed residents for closer align- 
ment with the social and economic life of this state; (3) to conduct hearings; 
and (4) to publish Its findings and make recommendations for legislative 
action to the second regular session of the Forty-fifth General Assembly, and 
to the first regular session of the Forty-sixth General Assembly. 

In order to carry out Its second charge, the Gommlsslon, on July 1, 1966, 
appointed Dr. Richard A. Perchllk of Go lori^do State Gollege as Research 
Director of the Gommlsslon and directed hl» to conduct research on the Spanlsh- 
surnamed population of Golorado, and submit a report to the Gommlsslon by 
early December, 1966. 
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It should be clearly understood that the research staff's effort to 
research the status and needs of the Spanlsh-surnamed population of Golorado 
within the five months alloted to this study could not be complete. The 
Forty-fifth General Assembly should be commended for Initiating this formal 
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effort to focus upon the problens and needs of one of Colorado's sianiflcant 
and important ethnic minorities, hut to understand the magnitude and complexity 
of any population group s socio-economic status Is a challenge of great dimen- 
sion and one demanding a long range and ongoing program of research and study. 



In light of this reality, the research staff accepted Ita responsibility 

^**1 ^*** problem, with hope# of organising the vast 

acctimulatlon of knowledge on Gp lor ado's Span Ish-sur named population so as to 
suggest meaningful avenues of more thorough Investigation and study in the 
future. It Is hoped that continuous and more penetrating research may point 

manifold problems. It Is assumed, and Is strongly mom- 
meMed, that the Commission on Spanlsh-surnamed pltlsens be re-established 
and continued during the Forty-sixth General Assembly. 



In light of the time alloted to complete this research study, the 
research staff, with the consent of the^^Commlsslon, decided to establish 
priority to a general survey of the total situation regarding Spanlsh-surnamed 
residents. One cf the major goals of the research was to Identify, analyse, 
and evaluate existing research and available knowledge about the Spanlsh- 
surnamed population. In addition, new research was conducted In those areas 
where previous study seemed to be lacking. This new research, however, was ’ 
exploratory In nature and conclusions derived are tentative, and must be 
exposed to more thorough analysis. 



The research staff expresses Its deep appreciation to the many state 
and local officials and other Individuals idio provided Information, consulta- 
/ tlpn, and facilities during the course of the study. In particular, the 
staff thanks the following: 



Paul Blnner and Ethel Truitt, The Fort Logan Mental Health Center 
Charlene Blrklns and Michael Troian, Colorado Department of Public Welfare 
Gilbert Gruter, Charles F. Groley, and Mrs. Lena Archuleta of the Denver 
Public Schools ^ 

Donald Davids, Colorado Department of Public Health 
Leonard Davies, University of Denver Law School 

William Foley, Stan Boucher, and George Jones, Colorado Department of 
Institutions 

John Garcia, Director, Latin American Research and Service Agency 
Robert C. .Hanson, Director, University of Colorado Institute for the 
Behavloi^al Sciences 

Hy Hechtex^, Neighborhood Health Renter 

Richard Jessor, Department of Psychology, University of Colorado 
Samuel R. Martinez, Colorado Office of Economic Opportunity 
Harold Mendlesohn, University of Denver 

Donald Myer, Director, Colorado State College Computer Center 
Dan Payne, Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education 
Dr. Marlon Phlllipus, National Jewish Hospital 

Fred Romero and Roy McCanne of the Colorado Department of Education 

Dr. Bernard Spilka, University of Denver 

Ruth Steiner, Colorado Civil Rights Commission 

Bernard E. Teets, Colorado Department of Emplosrment 
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Dr. Kayo Sonata • Ridge Heme £or the Retarded 
Bernard Valdes » Denver Department of Welfare 

Goodrich Walton^ Department of Youth Service, Colorado Department of 
Institutions 

Colonel Ward, Denver Legal Aid Society 
Dr. Jerry Well, Weld County General Hospital 
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COMMISSION ON SPANISH-SURNAMED CITIZENS 



The Commission on Spanish- surnsmed Citizens » established by 
House Joint Resolution No. 1014 of the First Regular Session of 
the Forty-fifth General Assembly* was directed to study current 
conditions of Spanish- surnamed residents of this state* to examine 
statistical* sociological* and psychological data* to conduct 
hearings* to publish its Endings* and to make recommendations for 
legislative action. 

The following recommendations were made by the Commission 
at its final meeting on December 29. They are the result of the 
Commission's staff research* public hearings* and visitations. 

The Commission is convinced that although its study has 
touched on most of the problems facing Spanish- surnamed citizens* 
a more penetrating study over the next two years is needed. 



Commission Recommendations 



1 ; Education 

|r , « 

I Serious educational deprivation exists within the Spanish- 

surnamed population of Colorado. Most youths do not complete nioh 
school* and the median years of education among adults is signitl- 
I cantly below that of the general population. 
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b. 



Curriculums in most school districts are not meetino the 
needs of all the children. The curriculum must be indi- 
vidualized. 



It is recommended that the State Department of Education 
take the responsibility of studying the curriculums in 
Colorado's schools in relation to the needs of ^non-college 
bound youth* and to make recommendations to school dis- 
tricts. 



It is further recommended that the Colorado j *. 

Assembly encourage curriculum change by providing funds to 
match efforts of local school districts in implementing 
curriculum .experimentation and new programs. 



Children from disadvantaged families often fail in school 
because they begin school in the first 9rade already 
handicapped from serious environmental deprivation, iney 
are at a special disadvantage in terms of communicative 
skills. Unless these disadvantages are overcome early in 
the child's life the cumulative effect in school « 
overwhelming. Federal programs are attacking the proolem 
but it is often too little and too late. 
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It it Strongly recommended that the state expand its basic 
education legislation to extend regular state funding to 
pre* school and remedial education* Pre*school programs 
throughout the year, and remedial programs in the cummer 
and evenings should receive state aid on the same basis as 
regular schooling. 

The pre* school programs should be for those children ex* 
periencino serious environmental deprivation. A comprehen* 
sive testing program should be implemented for 3 and 4 year 
olds. Children showing environmental deprivation should be 
enrolled in the special pre-school program. 



c. The Constitution of the State of Colorado guarantees to 
every child a free public edu( itlon. This provision is 
being violated throughout the state by assessing children 
many miscellaneous and sometimes prohibitive fees and 
charges. This practice places children from economically 
deprived families at .a serious academic and psychological 
disadvantage, and often contributes to school failures and 
drop-outs. 

It is recommended that the State Department of Education 
conduct a thorough investigation of school districts to 
determine the extent of contributory costs being assessed 
to children. 

It is further recommended that maximum limits be placed on 
such costs and that procedures and standards be established 
to allow exemption from such costs of children from eco- 
nomically deprived families. 

d. Often the failure or lack of success in school of economi- 
cally deprived children is due to the lack of empathy and 
understanding that teachers have for them. Few teachers 
in Colorado's schools come from economically deprived 
backgrounds and others do not always understand the special 
problems of the children from such backgrounds. 

It is recommended that state funds be appropriated to 
match the efforts of local school districts in establish- 
ing in service education programs for teachers who work 
with the environmentally deprived. 

In addition, it is recommended that the State Department 
of Education initiate a state program of teacher insti- 
tutes or workshops for teachers of the environmentally 
deprived. 

e. Educational opportunity beyond the high school is minimal 
for young people from economically deprived families in 
Colorado. Existing institutions of higher learning are 
often far from one's home and as such create prohibitive 












living costs. On the other handy existino institutions do 
not adequately provide for special educational needs. 

It is recommended that a state system of Junior colleges 
be established with new institutions to be established 
where sizeable populations are net being served by such 
facilities. 

Many scholarship and financial assistance programs are now 
available under various auspices • but they are still far 
short of the needs of the talented but economically de- 
prived student. 

It is recommended that an expanded program of financial 
grants be made available to promising students without 
adequate financial means to attend Junior colleges or four 
year institutions of higher learning. 

It is further recommended that any plan of financial as- 
sistance recognize the factor* of distance from home to the 
institution to adjust for extra travel and living costs. 

f. Much of the unemployment which exists in Colorado is due 
to the absence of special Job skills among much of our 
population. There is a great need for specialized voca- 
tional education. 

It is recommended that the efforts in Colorado to expand 
and extend vocational education be accelerated. Top pri- 
ority should be given to the establishment of vocational 
area schools which can be established by several school 
districts working together. Under the Federal Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 the Federal Government will match 
state financial efforts in this area up to 509&. 
strongly recommended that state funds be allocated for this 
purpose. 



2. Income and Poverty 

Our research and public hearings establish without doubt the 
existence of serious economic deprivation lyithin the Spanish- 
surnamed population of Colorado. The plight of the 
named citizen who is poor is not unique; it is the plight or all 
those citizens unfortunate enough to find themselves unable to en- 
joy the great affluence and prosperity of the American system* and 
suffering the disabilities and hardships of poverty. It is a para- 
dox that this richest nation of the world still experiences abject 
poverty and deprivation within one-fifth of its population. 

Much is being done to face the problems of poverty. These 
efforts should be expanded and improved. 

a. One of the problems in Colorado is the lack of equalization 
of economic resources among counties. Counties with the 
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lowest economic base and the greatest poverty have the 
least economic ability to provide solutions or remedial 
programs • 

It is recommended that the state establish an equalization 
program for county welfare programs so as to provide fi- 
nancial subsidies to counties with great need but the ina- 
bility to raise monies locally. 

b. Much poverty is the result of unemployment brought about 
by modernizationt automation, and the general obsolescence 
of many jobs. 

It is recommended that the state expand upon existing 
federal Job retraining programs which would provide a liv- 
ing income during the retraining period. 



3. Health 

Research indicates a serious health differential between the 
Spanish- surnamed population and the general population. We are 
convinced that the generally poorer health of the averaoe Spanish- 
siirnamed person is related to economic deprivation and lack of 
medical care. The simple conclusion is that poverty breeds poor 
health. Health care and health education should be improved for 
all the economically deprived. 

It is recommended that public medical facilities be ex- 
tended into neighborhood areas of deprivation and that 
prenatal care centers be established throughout the state. 

It is further recommended that schools expand their pro- 
grams of. health education. 



4. Mental Health 



Mental sickness is more extensive among the poor than in 
any other economic class. Paradoxically, areas of 
poverty have the fewest available public mental health facilities. 
Mental health facilities in Colorado are providing exceptional 
assistance but they are not extensive enough to meet the needs. 



It is recommended that community mental health clinics be 
expanded and established throughout the state but especi- 
ally in areas of economic deprivation. 

It is further recommended that special programs be estab- 
lished to work at preventative action. Special programs 
for teachers would prove valuable in getting teachers to 
identify and understand interaction between children in 

the schools. 
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5. Highway Deaths 

Research reveals a rate of automobile accident death among 
Spanish- surname persons which is twice their population percent. 

Of all 16-25 year old Spanish- surnamed youth who died in 1960 over 
409^ died in an auto accident. This could well be a reflection of 
poverty and poor and faulty vehicles possessed by the poor. It 
also could be the unfamiliarity the poor may have with autos. 
Driver education is not available to all youth at no cost. 

It is recommended that a comprehensive program of driver 
training be established in all schools at no cost to the 
student. State funds should be made available to imple- 
ment this program. . 



It is recommended that a more rigorous program of auto 
vehicle inspection be implemented to detect faulty equip- 
ment. 



6. Housing 



The Commission's visitations around the state have re- 
vealed deplorable housing conditions among large groups of our 
population. Blighted areas in the state are eyesores and serious 
threats to good healthy decency, and education. Areas such as 
Lariat in Monte Vista, Santa Ritz in Durango, the Spanish colonies 
in Greeley and Fort Collins, and urban sections around Adams 
County are only a few examples. Migrant housing also is a serious 
problem. Unfortunately, jurisdictions and responsibilities are. 
often ill-defined. Enforcement of codes is lax. 

It is recommended that the General Assembly of Colorado 
establish a special committee to look into areas of 
blighted housing in Colorado, and to establish a state code 
of standards. Enforcement powers should be granted to a 
state agency. State funds should be appropriate to assist 
communities unable to provide needed utilities and improve 
ments to housing areas. 



7. Consumer Problems 

Often the poor and uneducated are victims of unscrupulous 
salesmen and fraudulent peddlers. The people least sble to meet 
payments are saddled with exorbitant claims and garnishments. 

It is recommended that the state establish a Consumer 
Counsel and staff to assist consumers in meeting special 
problems in the market place. This counsel should give 
aid and assistance and provide counseling services. The 
staff should provide educational materials in both 
English and Spanish. The Counsel should have the power 
to enforce existing laws protecting the consumer. 
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It is further recommended that garnishment laws be abolished 
or amended to provide a minimum salary or wage which Is not 
attachable^ based upon the size of a person* a family. . 



8. Indeterminate Sentencing 



The Commission found that sometimes Ineaultable sentences 
have been imposed for the same offenses by different Judicial 



districts. As a result Spanish- surnamed persons often suffered 
Injustices. 



It is recommended that Colorado adopt the concept of Inde- 
terminate sentencing In place of the present sentencing 
practice. 



9, Re-establishment of the Commission 



The Commission felt that it had served a useful purpose and 
that there Is a continuing need for Its existence. 



It is recommended that the Legislature re-establish the 
Commission for an additional two years. 
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THE STATUS OF SPAHISH-SURWAMED CITIZENS IW COLORADO 



I. NATURE OF THE STUDY 



The data for thia atudy waa derived primarily from the analyala of 
exlatlng atudlea and ceiiaua reporta, from government recorda, and from Intet- 
vlewa with over aeventy*flve public offlclala, Spanlah«aurnamed leadera, and 
varloua Indlvlduala who had aome experience In working with, or atudylng 
problema related to, the Spanlah^aurnamed population of Colorado, tn addition^ 
mall aurveya were conducted with varloua agenclea., and apot Intervlewa were 
conducted with 8panlah*aurnained cltlaena. 



Llmi tat Iona and Reaearch Problema 



The major limitation of thla atudy la the uneven and often outdated 
data upon which the reaearch waa baaed. Of courae, all population data uaed 
In the atudy haa aerloua 11ml tat Iona alnce it derlvea from the 1960 cenaua. 

The rapidly' changing population of Colorado, undoubtedly, haa produced algnl* 
f leant changea by 1966 In our population dlatrlbutionv It la aaaumed by the 
ataff that the nature of the problema revealed by the 1960 cenaua have, however, 
not appreciably changed although the degree and location of the problema may 
have changed. 



f 

Oiie of the major llmltatlona of the atudy waa the dealgnatlon of Ita 
focua aa thh Spanlah-aurnamed cltlaen of Colorado. As a dealgnatlon of a 
meaningful cultural or ethnic group, the term **Spanleh-aurname** la Inadequate, 
for It maaka many varlablea which are algnlf leant for analyala. Such, a dealg* 
nation aaaumea for reaearch purposes that the Spanlsh-name of an Individual la 
the most significant variable within his make-up which distinguishes him from 
other Indlvlduala within the population, and hence can lead to a determination 
of his unique characteristics, problems, and needs. In a more general fashion, 
ouch an assumption might suggest that a group of cltlaena of Spanlsh-aurname 
who have special problema of' emplo 3 mient, education, housing, and social mobil- 
ity do so because of their Spanish name. This could be so If (1) there was 
general discrimination against a group Identified by name, or (2) people of 
certain names generally posses oed unique cultural traits which worked against 
them in the predominant culture, or (3) both conditions existed. 



These assusiptlbna are open to question. It is difficult to prove, for 
example, that **Spanlah-name** as an object of discrimination In Colorado aoclety 
la as great as the characteristic "Nonwhlte” or **Negro” of other population 
groups . One could argue that **name** . la recognised on written communication 
before **race” Is bbaerved from contact, but the vaat majority of discrimina- 
tion occurs after visual evaluation. Hence, unless we assume that Spanlah- 



tens tics. It is difficult to accept »»Spanlah-ourname** as a meaningful 
of discrimination. We can, however, easily make this assumption about classif- 
ications such aa **Nonwhtte** or **Negro” for the simple reason that, 1- an 



If 



also encompaaaes a group of people with dlatlngulahable physical charac- 






















Individual does not possess the distinguishable physical characteristics of 
the discrimination, he no longer classifies himself as such and literally 
"passes" Into another racial group, for research purposes. 

Secondly, It Is difficult to assume that "Spanlsh-surname" reflects a 
generally defined cultural pattern of conduct idilch might be the object of 
discrimination or which might act as a deterent In the predominant culture. 

The fact Is that there are probably at least four different major cultural 
groups related to nationality within the population of Spanlsh-surnamed resi- 
dents In Colorado, the rural Spanlsh-Amerlcan and the Mexlcan-ibnerlcan, and the 
seml-acculturated and acculturated urban counterparts of each of those groups. 
This Is a problem, but probably less of a problem than trying to get Spanlsh- 
surnamed Individuals to accept uniform cultural designations. Unfortunately, 
"Spanlsh-Amerlcan" and "Mexlcan-Amerlcan" designations In Colorado have devel- 
oped social and political connotations which would blur their cultural meanings. 
In other words, although the classification "Spanlsh-surnamed" has serious ‘ 
limitations for cultural designation. It Is probably the best for statistical 
purposes. It Is especially useful because thii Bureau of the Census, since the 
1960 Census., has used "white persons of Spanlsh-surname" in Its compilations. 

One Item of error should be kept In mind; that Is, marriage can create or 
remove Spanlsh-surnames for females and for their children. The culture of 
the Individual would not normally change appreciably, and the children of such 
a marriage may or may not reflect the culture of the father. The more general 
Issue of culture and Its Implications will be discussed later In this study. 

Serious obstacles to thorough and ongoing research on the Spanlsh- 
surnamed citizen In Colorado are both the absence of, and the lack of, standard- 
ization In data collection within the public agencies of the state. Some 
agencies, notably the Department of Institutions and particularly the Fort 
Logan Mental Health Hospital, have done an excellent Job of record keeping 
regarding the Spanlsh-surnamed population and related data. Many other agencies 
of the state made no designation In their records, at all, of Spanlsh-surnamed 
categories. Ironically, educational Institutions and agencies were most remiss 
In keeping records of Spanlsh-surnamed students and employees. 

Even where Spanlsh-surnamed populations were designated In records, 
differing classifications were used among the various agencies. In some cases 
"Spanish" was used. In others "Spanlsh-Amerlcan," In others "Spanish-speaking" 
and yet In others "Spanlsh-surnamed." Other kinds of data related to the study 
were also unstandardized among state agencies. For example. Income classifica- 
tions or categories might be different on various record forms, hence they 
could not be compared for analysis. It Is highly recomnended that general 
categories of Information be standardized on record forms throughout state 
Institutions to facilitate research. 

It Is also recommended that minority population designations such as 
"Spanlsh-surnamed" and "Negro" be established In all public records except 
applications. Some agency and school leaders stated that they had removed 
such designations to prevent discrimination. Others stated that they abstained 
from minority designation because of pressure from civil rights groups. For 
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11. THE SPANlSH-SimNAHEO F0PUUT1ON OF COtX)RADO 



According to the official 1960 U.S. Census, white persons of Spanish- 
surname number 157,173 in Colorado. This figure represents 8.96 percent of 
the total Colorado population. The Spanlsh-surnamed population increased 
38 f 458 between 1950 and 1960— an increase of 32.4 percent. Coincidentally, 
the Increase of the total Colorado population during this ten year period was 
also 32.4 percent. Although the identical percentage increase of populations 
of the two groups indicates a probable stablizing of the Spanlsh-surnamed 
population in Colorado, it obscures differing patterns within certain age 
groupings and geographical areas. These differences will be discussed in 
greater detail later. 



History 

The Spanlsh-surnamed population of Colorado is a diverse and complex 
group. It is impossible to speak of this group as a unity. Consequently, 
any generalizations about its origins would be invalid and misleading. It is 
not within the purpose or scope of this study to trace the historic or cul- 
tural roots of the various Spanlsh-surnamed populations within Colorado, but a 
brief historical sketch of a few of the major groupings may serve as a helpful 
backdrop to the present status of these populations. 

Lyle Saunders has suggested one historic classification of Spanlsh- 
surnamed groups which seems generally relevant in Colorado, although it may 
not be too significant to understanding contemporary cultural patterns, espe- 

among urban populations. Saunders has classified three historic 
groups as the Spanlsh-Amerlcan, the Mexlcan-Amerlcan, and the Mexican. The 
Mexican, the Mexican national who usually returns to Mexico, is of little 
significance in Colorado. It must be kept in mind that these designations are 
often used Interchangeably in Colorado to refer to contemporary Spanlsh- 
surnamed persons. Such contemporary designations may, or may not, have any 
relationship to the historic groups described here. 

The Spanlsh-AmerlcAni are descendents of Spanish colonists who moved 
Into the upper and middle Rio Grande river valleys around 1598 and later^ 

These people were lead by Juan de Onate and were preceded by soldiers and 
priests. Small isolated communities such as San Gabriel and Sante Fe vere 
established. These communities were generally out of contact with the Spanish 
colonial settlements developing in the central geographic area of what 1* 
Mexico. The Spanlsh-Amerlcans who settled in those arena id^ich are now within 
the States of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado were never really 
identified with Mexico; although between 1821, when this area c^e under 
Mexican rule after Mexico's Independence from Spain, and 1848 ^en this area 
was ceded to the United States after the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, they 
were legally Mexican citizens. 
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After setbacks by Indian uprisings and other adversities, the settle- 
ments slowly expanded. Even after 250 years of the original settlement, the 
total population of Spanish-Amer leans was no more than 60,000 in this area. 

Most of the population was living in small, self-sufficient, agricultural 
communities. In the early days of these settlements, because of a shortage 
of Spanish women, some men did take Indian wives, but since about 1800 little 
intermarriage with the Indian population has taken place. In later years it 
was also very uncommon for any intexmarrlage to take place between the Spanish- . 
Americans and Anglo-Americans of the area. However, because of a continuous 
contact with persons who intermarried with Indians in Mexico and Immigrated 
into the area, Spanish- Americans often possess Indian genetic characteristics, 
although not as pronounced as within the group classified as Mexlcan-Amerlcan. 

The communities of the Spanlsh-Amerlcans were characterised by their 
Isolation. This isolation gave communities a compactness and strong social 
organization which militated against social change. The family and the church 
were compelling social institutions.' The family was an extended family includ- 
ing parents, grandparents, uncles and aunts, and great-grandparents. Leadership 
was institutional rather than personal, and a person achieved a leadership 
role by virtue of age and position in the family and not because of personal 
characteristics. Innovation and change were suspect because the system worked 
well enough to meet the challenges of survival. The role of education was 
primarily one of indoctrination. In Colorado a large . percent of the Spanlsh- 
surnamed population in southern Colorado, especially in the San Luis valley, 
may trace their lineage in someway to the Spanish- American. 

I 

The Mexlcan-Amerlcan, as the second historic grouping of Spanish-surnamed 
population, has much in common with the Spanish -American. Culturally, there 
is much similarity between the two groups'. The two groups have virtually 
identical genetic backgrounds, althbugh the Mexicah-Amerlcan exhibits more 
characteristics from the Indian than do' the Spanlsh-Amerlcans. Like the 
Spanish-Amerlcan, the Mexican American reflects the culture of the small village, 
the non-competitive, tightly organized community, with strong ties to the church 
and the extended family. 

Most significantly, however, the Mexlcan-Amerlcan differs from the 
Spanish-Amerlcan in his jtles with his cultural past. The Spanish-Amerlcan in 
the Southwest experienced little general migration. For generations, the 
Spanish-Amerlcan resided in an area of his forefathers with much around him to 
maintain cultural Identity and stability. In many cases Spanlsh-Amerlcans 
retained land grants and property rights Extending back 200 to 300 years. Even 
though most Spanlsh-Amerlcans today live far from the villages of their grand- 
parents, they are within a general area of cultural proximity and can maintain 
contact with their past and even return* occasslonally to the village of their 
families . 

On the other hand, Mexican- Americans were basically immigrants to the 
land and surroundings in which they found * themselves . Their cultural roots 
extended deep into remote and distant Mexican villages with which they could 
not maintain contact and identification* Lacking the stabilizing force of 
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i geographic -cultural proximity, the Mexican-American waa much more exposed to 

I . the acculturating forces of the Anglo world. The shock of acculturation was 

somewhat minimised, however, by the tendency of Mexican-Americans to seek 
residence in separate neighborhood and community groups where contacts with 
other Mexican-Americans were multiplied and where the opportunity to inter- 
I mingle with Anglos was minimised. 

I Most Mexican-Americans are former Mexican nationals or their descen- 

I dents, who migrated to the southwest from Mexico between 1900 and 1930. Some 

I came out of dissatisfaction with conditions in Mexico after the revolution of 

1910 and others were recruited to help raise food in this country. in support 
j of the war effort during the First World War. It is estimated that by 1930 

over two million Mexicans had entered the United States legally or illegally. 

The depression of the 1930* s disillusioned many of the immigrants from 
Mexico. Jobs were scarce and economic conditions were extremely harsh for this 
group. Many returned to Mexico,, but most remained in this country. Many of 
those who remained moved into the cities, such as Denver, and established 
themselves in barrios, segregated slum or run-down areas. Children of these 
people found themselves caught between two cultures. The parents often main- 
tained the culture of their past, speaking Spanish and. emphasising cherished 
values, while the children were exposed to Anglo culture away from the home. 

Many other Mexican-Americans moved Into agriculture, performing unskilled 
and low paid tasks such as tending sugar beets and harvesting vegetables in 
Colorado. Much of this work was, and is, migratory in nature forcing mobility 
upon the people and hence arresting the process of education and acculturation. 
In addition to these two major groups one could add subgroupings related to. 
intermediate generations of either group who resided in specific areas. Fon 
example, many Mexican-Americans of Colorado migrated from Texas where a few 
generations had lived and undergone some unique acculturation. 

It must be kept in mind that this superficial historic sketch of these 
two major groupings may have little relevance to Spanlsh-surnamed populations 
as they exist today in Colorado. The vast expansion of the Anglo population 
in the Southwest, the world wars, the depression, and the manifold pressures 
of urbanisation have had untold influence upon these original historic strains. 
The degree and nature of this influence would be interesting to analyse but 
it cannot be done here. 

The focus of this study is the present day status of the Spanlsh-surnamed 
resident in Colorado. Such status will generally be related to generally 
accepted norms and values of the predominant culture of Colorado. Ho implica- 
tion of conformity is suggested. Cultural factors unique to the Spanish- 
surnamed population will be considered later where it is felt such cultural 
factors arc significant to status problems. However, the roots of the unique 
cultural factors will not be considered. 
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According to the 1960 censue, the Spanlth-eurnmed population la not 
evenly distributed over the State of Colorado. Table 1 and Map 1 aumarlae 
the location pattern of the Spanlah-aurnamed population by county In 1960. 

It la clear from Map 1 that, as a percent of the total population, the greatest 
concentration of Spanlsh-surnamed cltleens by county exists In the southern 
part of Colorado, but In total number, the largest Spanlsh-surnamed population 
Is located In and around Denver. Table 1 shows that the Spanlsh-surnamed 
population, both as a gross figure and as a percent of total population In the 
various counties. Is experiencing significant shifts. Inasmuch as we have no 
accurate census figures since 1960, It Is difficult to project these shifts 
Into 1967. but there Is no evidence that these patterns of change have been 
arrested. Map 2 graphically Illustrates the shifting nature of the Spanlsh- 
surnamed population as a percent of the total county population. This does 
not necessarily mean the Spanlsh-surnamed population Is shifting, but only that 
there Is shift differential between the Spanlsh-surnamed population and the 
non-Spanlsh-surnamed population. In those counties where a trend seems to 
Indicate the Spanlsh-surnamed population Is growing as a percent of the total 
population, problems related to the Spanlsh-surnamed population, as Indicated 
In this study, might be expected to Increase also. Even In those counties 
where a rise In the percent of Spanlsh-surnamed Is due to an accelerated rate 
of out-mlgratlon of non-Spanlsh-surnamed, It can pose' the problems of a changing 
tax base. On the other hand, the rising percent of Spanlsh-surnamed cltlsens 
In a county might lead to possibilities of political leverage, on the part of 
the Spanlsh-surnamed groups, which might help solve some problems. 



Gross percentage figures of the Spanlsh-surnamed population are less 
significant, however, than the figures within age groups. Table 2 reveals the 
changes of age group categories within selected counties and cities. The gross 
percentages hide the concentration of Spanlsh-surnamed In the younger age 
groups. In most counties this population concentration reaches Its peak In the 
teenage group. This has special Implication to education and youth problems. 

It Is also safe to generalize that within the next 10 years the number of 
Spanlsh-surnamed citizens eligible to vote, as a percent of the total voting 
population, will rise appreciably and this may have significant political 
Implications. 



The differing patterns within age groups Is Interesting In light of the 
fact that within the total population between 1950 and 1960 the Spanlsh- 
surnamed population has Increased at the same rate as the total population. 

The fact that the Spanlsh-surnamed percent of the total population did not go 
up, despite the obvious higher birth rates of Spanlsh-surnamed citizens In 
the early 1950s was probably due to a continuing Influx of non-Spanlsh-surnamed 
citizens In their twenties and thirties. As this type of Immigration tapers 
off, we can expect to sec the Spanlsh-surnamed percentage of the total popula- 
tion Increase In Colorado. 



In general, the Spanlsh-surnamed Coloradan Is migrating, like all 
Coloradans, from the rural areas to the urban areas. Although the total popu- 
lation of Colorado Increased 32.4 percent between 1950 and 1960, the urban 
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TABLE 1 

COLORADO - SPANISH SURNAHE IDKUBATXON 
BY COUNTIES - U. S. CENSUS - ISSd^and 1960 



1950 Percent 1960 Perc^ent Incrcatt Change 

County Total of Total of> or of 

No. Total No. ‘ Total* Decreaaa Percent 



Adams 


2,479 


Alamosa 


2,662 


Arapahoe 


1,088 


Archuleta 


1,397 


Baca 


32 


Bent 


1,318 


Boulder 


1,545 


Chaffee 


631 


Cheyenne 


6 


Clear Creek' 


27 


Conejos 


6,387 


Costilla 


4,760 


Crowley 


978 


Custer 


40 


Delta 


968 


Denver 


24,950 


Dolores 


6 


Douglas 


66 


Eagle 


783 


Elbert 


29 


El Paso 


2,337 


Fremont 


1,175 


Garfield 


325 


Gilpin 


20 


Grand 


79 


Gunnison 


236 


Hinsdale 


- 


Huerfano 


3,437 


Jackson 


11 


Jefferson 


744 


Kiowa 


68 


Kit Carson 


102 


Lake 


891 


La Plata 


2,240 


Larimer 


1,780 


Las Animas 


11,031 


Lincoln 


69 


Logan 


719 


Mesa 


1,543 


Mineral 


64 


Moffat ■ 


156 


Montezuma 


770 


Montrose 


1,028 


Morgan 


1,088 


Otero 


6,036 


Ouray 


36 


Park 


- 



6.2 


8,542 


7ai 


25.3 


2.494. 


24.9 


2.1 


2,987 


2.6 


46.1 


953 


36.2 


• 


172 


2.7 


15.0 


1,454 


19.6 


3.2 


3,103 


4.2 


8.8 


732 


8.8 


. 


8 


.3 


• 


17 


.6 


62.8 


4,476 


53.1 


78.5 


3,065 


72.6 


18.7 


1,023 


25.7 


2.5 


93 


7.1 


5.6 


1,173 


7.5 


6.0 


43,147 


8.7 


- 


3 


.1 


1.9 


191 


4.0 


17.4 


1,187 . 


25.4 




62 


1.7 


3.1 


.6,135 


4.3 


6.4 


1,798 


8.9 


2.8 


285 


2.4 


2.4 


75 


10.9 


2.0 


91 


2.6 


4.1 


142 


2.6 


. 


3 


1.4 


32.6 


3,608 


45.9 


. 


58 


3.3 


1.3 


2,515 


2.0 


2.3 


17 


.7 


1.2 


69 


1.0 


14.5 


901 


12.7 


15.1 


2,346 


12.2 


4.1 


2,160 


4.0 


42.6 


7,443 


37.2 


1.2 


58 


1.1 


4.2 


839 


4.1 


4.0 


2,612 


5.1 


9.2 


3 


.7 


2.6 


207 


2.9 


7.7 


901 


6.4 


6.8 


1,291 


7.1 


6.0 


1,642 


7.7 


23.9 


5,328 


22.1 


1.7 


217 


13.5 


. 


39 


2.1 



6,063 •¥ 

(168) 

1,899 
( 444 ) 

140 
136 
1,558 
101 
2 

( 10 ) 

(1,911 - 9.7 1 

(1,695) - 15.6 

45 + 7.0 

53 4.6 

205 ^ 1.9 

18,197 + 2.7 I 

(3) 

125 ^ 2.1 

404 8.0 

33 

3,798 + 1.2 

623 -K 2.5 

(40) - .4 

55 + 8.5 

12 ^ .6 

(94) - 1.5 

3 

171 + 13.3 

U7 

1,771 -I- 

(51) 

(33) 

10 
106 
380 
(3,588) 

( 11 ) 

120 
1,069 
(61) 

51 + 

131 -I- 

263 

554 + 

(708) 

181 
39 



.9 

.4 

.5 

9.9 

4.6 

1.0 



.7 

1.6 

*2 

1.8 

2.9 

.1 

5.4 
.1 
.1 

1.1 

8.5 
.3 

1.3 

.3 

1.7 

1.8 

11*8 j 



8 



r 









TABUS i (continued) 



County 


19S0 

Total 

No. 


Percent 

of 

Total 


1960 

Total 

No. 


Percent 

of 

Total 


Increase 

or 

Decrease 


Change 

of 

Percent 


Phillips 


- 


• 


31 


.7 


31 






Pitkin 


4 


• 


4 


.2 


• 






Prowers 


1.142 


7.7 


1.424 


10.7 


282 


-f 


3.0 


Pueblo 


14.802 


16.4 


25.437 


21.4 


10.635 


+ 


5.0 


Rio Blence 


16 


• 


32 


.6 


16 






Rio Grande 


4.605 


35.9 


3.477 


31.2 


(1,128) 


- 


4.7 


Routt 


557 


6.2 


99 


1.7 


(458) 


-• 


4.5 


Saguache 


1.410 


24.9 


1.411 


31.5 


1 


-f 


6.6 


San Juan 


205 


13.9 


145 


17.1 


(60) 


-f 


3.2 


San Miguel 


82 


3.0 


132 


4.5 


50 


+ 


4.5 


Sedgwick 


371 


7.3 


322 


7.6 


(49) 


+ 


.3 


Suimilt 


• 


- 


22 


1.1 


22 






Teller 


20 


- 


20 


.8 


- 






Washington 


112 


1.5 


46 


.7 


(66) 


- 


s8 


Weld 


8.647 


12.8 


8.831 


12.2 


184 


-f 


• 6 


Yusia 


21 


- 


75 


.8 


54 







SOURCE: Bureau of Censua Reports 
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population of Colorado Increased 55.5 percent. The slight Increase of 2.1 
points In the percent of the Spanlsh-surnamed population In Denver county 
Indicates that the Spanlsh-surnamed may be urbanising at even a hlghcir rate 
than the general population. 



The Problem 



The very existence of this study assumes that the group of Colorado 
residents with Spanlsh-surnames have special and unique problems different from 
the general population. We have strong evidence around us that this assumption 
Is true without a detailed study. We have a strong suspicion from general 
knowledge that Spanlsh-surnamed Coloradans have less money, less education, 
less social mobility, more problems of crime, poorer health, and poorer housing 
than the non-Spanish- surnamed population In general. 

The findings of this study clearly support these suspicions as valid; 
however, establishing the obvious In Itself does not help correct the obvious. 

We assume that It Is undesirable that a segm.ent of our population should have 
a concentration of problems and disadvantages more serious than the general 
population; we feel It especially undesirable If the only distinguishable 
characteristic of that segment of the population Is their Spanlsh-surnames. 

The challenge of the problem Is to look at the status of the average 
Spanlsh-surnamed citizen In Colorado, analyze his various disadvantages and 
their possible Internal patterns, and Isolate the significant variables which 
are causing the conditions In hopes of eliminating or diminishing these causes. 

Unfortunately, the conditions and causes of any person's disability i^re 
intertwined and Inseparable. A condition of poverty is caused In part by lack 
of education, but lack of education can be caused by poverty. We know that 
poor health breeds poor education, but poor education breeds poor health. It is 
the old story of what came first, the chicken or the egg. We have discovered 
that Spanlsh-surnamed Coloradans generally have special problems of education. 

In comparing this fact with the total population we could assume that the 
Independent variable is the Spanlsh-surname. Yet, If by some directive we 
could change all Spanlsh-surnames to non-Spanlsh-surnames, the children Involved 
or their children would not have different patterns of education twenty years 
from now, if this Is all we changed. It has been argued that the Spanlsh- 
surname Is not the significant variable but rather a language pattern or a 
.personality pattern typical to people with Spanlsh-surnames. Again, could we 
change the status of this group appreciably over the next twenty years If we 
changed only language and personality traits? This might succeed, oir It might 
not, but even so, what conditions must be changed to change these traits? 

What Is the role of education, employment, health and housing? Of course, 
changing personality or cultural traits of one kind might be a terrible price 
to pay for an acquisition of another cultural trait (having more material goods 
or better health). 

What are the various conditions of the average Spanlsh-surnamed resident 
’ In Colorado; which of these conditions are causal of others; which Is he willing 
to change; and which can he change? 
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The average Spanlsh-surnamed resident in Colorado Is a complex being 
and each facet of his being must be studied before conclusions are reached. 

We have no basis In advance to assume that one facet of his being, that Is 
Is Spanlshness Is the most Important and significant. In general, the 
average Spanlsh-surnamed resident of Colorado belongs to most of the following 
minority groups and possesses the traits associated with these groups: 

1. the poor 

2. the poorly educated 

3. the unhealthy 

4. the victims of discrimination 

5. the lllhoused 

6. the rural folk 

7. the Spanlsh-Mexlcan-Amerlcan cultured 

8. the law violator 

9. the legally unprotected 

10. the politically unrepresented 

It Is extremely difficult to determine which of the minority character* 
Istlcs Is predominant or most significant within the group possessing Spanlsh- 
surnames In Colorado It Is Invalid to assume at the outset that all other 
minority characteristics possessed by a Spanlsh*surnamed minority are a result 
or a product of the "Spanlsh-Mexlcan Culture" syndrome. It Is Just as possible 
that all the minority characteristics listed are a result of the "poor educa- 
tion" syndrome, and, because of historical or coincidental conditions, most 
Spanlsh-surnamed citizens possess this syndrome A similar assumption could 
be made of the cultural syndrome of "poverty." 

In other words, as we study each of the minority conditions In which .we 
find the average Spanlsh-surnamed Coloradan, It Is essential that we attempt 
to Isolate those that are most causal of the others and concentrate remedial 
efforts there. It might well be that a Spanlsh-surnamed group's poverty Is 
most significant and causal of all other minority characteristics It possesses. 
It Is possible that at one time In history the Spanlsh-surname and the Spanlsh- 
Mexlcan-culture It represented was a factor causing poverty (through discrimin- 
ation, value rejection, etc.). The poverty may still exist as a carry-over 
from a past generation but It may be that today this cultural factor Is Irrele- 
vant or minimal as a cause of the poverty. If this were true It would be 
useless and Irrelevant to concern oneself with this factor In working to 
eliminate a poverty status Fostering better understanding of Spanlsh-Mexlcan- 
Amerlcan culture In our schools or within the public at large may or may not 
be relevant to the elimination of poverty, or trying to Influence so-called 
Spanlsh-Mexlcan culture value patterns within the Spanlsh-surnamed population 
may, or may not, have much relevance to the elimination of poverty among 
Spanlsh-surnamed Coloradans. 

These considerations of multiple causation and significant causation 
underlie the subsequent analyses of this study. In the subsequent sections of 
this study each of the possible minority statuses of the Spanlsh-surname 
population of Colorado will be scrutinized for cause and effect. 
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111. ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE SPANISH-SURNAMED 



Income and Poverty 

The clearest generalisation that can be made about the Spanish-surnamed 
population of Colorado is that it exists in a state of poverty, or near poverty. 
This conclusion is inescapable from the latest complete data derived from the 
1960 census, and other research. In view of the inflationary pressures in our 
economy since 1960 and the continued decline of unskilled and agricultural 
employment opportunities, there is no reason to assume that the economic . / 
condition of the Spanish-surnamed population has improved in recent years. 

Most authorities on poverty accept a $3,000 annual family income as 
the point below which poverty exists. Some experts argue, however, that this 
figure is unrealistic and a $4,000 family income would better represent the 
poverty line. For the purpose of this study the $3,000 poverty line will be 
used unless otherwise specified. 

Table 3 shows the extent of Spanish-surnamed family poverty in Colorado 
by comparing family income between various groups While Only 18.3 percent of 
the total family population is under the $3,000 income line, 35 percent of 
Spanish-surnamed families are so classified. When compared with the Anglo 
population, the Spanish-surnamed families have a poverty rate over twice as 
high. In Colorado the Spanish-surname family poverty exceeds even the non- 
white group. Of the five southwestern states with substantial Spanish-surname 
population, only Colorado shows a family poverty incidence higher than the non- 
white population. Of all the families in each of these population groups in 



TABLE 3 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF POOR FAMILIES 
IN VARIOUS POPULATION GROUPS IN COLORADO, 1960 



State and 

Population Group 



All 

Families 



Poor 

Families* 



Percent of 
Poor in 
Each Group 



Poor in Each 
Group as % 
of All Poor 



COLORADO 

Total 

White 

Anglo 

Spanish Surname 
Nonwhite 



V) 


(2) 


(3) 


(A) 


438,815 


80,455 


18.3 


100.0 


1^27,209 


77,258 


18.1 


96.0 


395,444 


66,141 


16.7 


82.2 


31,765 


11,117 


35.0 


13.8 


11,606 


3,197 


27.5 


4.0 


ime under $3,000 


in 1959. 






Tican Study Project, Advance 


Report 5, 


1966, p. 21 
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the five southwestern states, the percent In each that Is earning less than 
$3,000 annually Is as follows (1960). 





Arizona 


California 


Colorado 


New Mexico 


Texas 


Spanlsh-Surnamed 


30.8 


19.1 


35.0 


41.5 


51.6 


Nonwhite 


57.8 


24.8 


27.5 


56.3 


57,7 



SOURCE: UCLA, Mexican American Study Project , Advance Report 5, 1966, p. 21. 

Another Index of the disproportionate Incidence of poverty among 
Spanlsh-surnamed families In Colorado Is found In column 4 of table 3. It 
shows that of all poor families 13.8 percent are Spanlsh-surnamed. This Is 
considerably above the 7.24 percent that constitutes the proportion of Spanlsh- 
surnamed families In the total Colorado family population. 

A detailed analysis of Spanlsh-surnamed family poverty In Colorado by 
specific location exposes some Interesting patterns. Table 4 summarizes these 
findings. Column 2 Indicates the percent of Spanlsh-surnamed families within 
the total population of families, and column 4 Indicates the percent of 
Spanlsh-surnamed families within the total population of families earning less 
than $3,000 annually. If poverty were distributed equally throughout the 
population groupings In each area In Colorado, we would expect the two percents 
to be similar within each area. Actually, In every case, Spanlsh-surname 
families are more prevalent within the category of poor families than they 
exist within the group of all families. Column 5 shows the percent Increase 
between these two percentages and Is presented as a rough Indication of the 
surplus of Spanlsh-surnamed families In poverty over the Incidence of Spanlsh- 
surnamed families In the total population. In a general way, the higher the 
percent Increase In column 5, the greater the poverty gap for Spanlsh-surnamed 
families In that location. This gap is also roughly revealed In the difference 
In median family Incomes appearing In columns 10 and 11. The median differen- 
tial Is understated since available census data did not allow a calculation of 
a median family Income figure for the other population excluding the Spanlsh- 
surnamed Incomes. In general, where the gap Is highest, as revealed In column 
5 and between columns 10 and 11, a great Income differential exists between the 
Spanlsh-surnamed population and the so-called Anglo population*. 

Where we find a large poverty gap. It Is possible that more economic 
discrimination Is taking place and also, there may be a high frustration level 
within the Spanlsh-surnamed population. This might account for the high crime 
rates among the Spanlsh-surnamed populations In these same areas, as Is revealed 
later In this study. 

The discrimination theory Is somewhat supported by the fact that the 
counties with Spanlsh-surnamed fai^lly populations under 10 percent show some 
of the largest poverty gaps (e.g. Denver and Weld). The 90.88 percent gap In 
the state as a whole also Indicates this. The remaining counties have very 
small Spanlsh-surnamed populations but evldentally the poverty of those popula- 
tions Is much more prevalent than In the fifteen counties listed. Unfortun- 
ately, the census reports specific data only for these counties (15) which had 
over 2,500 Spanlsh-surnamed residents In 1960. The discrimination theory would 
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■uggett that the amaller the Spanlah-aurnamed population la aa a percent of the 
total, the eaaler It la for the majority group to exerciae dlacrimlnatlon and 
exploitation. 

Columna 7 and 8 indicate another dimenaion of income differentiala 
between Spaniah-aurnamed and Other f ami Ilea in Colorado. Column 8 ahowa what 
percent of all Spaniah-aurnamed familiea ia earning leaa than $3,000, and 
column 7 ahowa what percent of all Other familiea ia earning leaa than $3,000 
annually. In every location a greater percent of Spaniah-aurnamed familiea 
ia earning leaa than $3,000 than Other familiea earning leaa than $3,000. 

Column 9 ahowa the difference in percentage pointa between the two groupa. A 
pattern which emergea from theae figurea ia that, in general, in areaa where 
Spaniah-aurnamed familiea repreaent a high perctmt of the population, a greater 
percent of Spaniah-aurnamed familiea are poor. Thia doea not contradict the 
cone lua ion drawn from column 5 regarding the percent of poor familiea which 
are Spaniah-aurnamed. 

The reaaona for thia pattern ia not eaaily determined. One reaaon 
might be th^t in areaa of a high percentage of Spaniah-aurnamed populationa, 
agriculture ia the dominant induatry, and the Spaniah-aurnamed population ia 
concentrated in that induatry which traditionally offera low wagea. In urban- 
iaed areaa there ia more opportunity for Spaniah-aurnamed individuala to 
compete for higher paying non-agricultural purauita. Of courae, in the rural 
areaa, the ownerahip of productive land and aervice buaineaa ia uaually in the 
handa of non-Spaniah-aurnamed individuala and conaequently, theae people do not 
auffer aa much from the depreaaing influence of’ farm labor wagea. 

Table 5 haa analyzed the aame kinda of data for the aame locationa aa 
in Table 4 uaing a $4,000 poverty line. It ia intereating that raiaing the 
poverty line $1,000 had little effect upon the percentage of the total poor 
which are Spaniah-aurnamed. In about half the local itiea the percent went up 
a bit and in the other half there waa a alight reduction. However, when we 
look to columna 7 and 8 and the differential figure in column 9, there appeara 
aignif leant changea from the $3,000 poverty line. Theae columna reflect the 
percent of Spaniah-aurnamed familiea and other familiea which are poor. 

The differential (column 9) of Spaniah-aurnamed familiea over Other 
familiea in the citiea and auburban countiea went up aignificantly when the 
$4,000 poverty line waa uaed inatead of the $3,000 poverty line. Thia indicate! 
that in urban areaa there are greater opportunitiea for incomea for Spaniah- 
aurnamed workcra over non-Spanlah-aurnamed worker a in thia income area, a ahade 
over extreme poverty. However, the higher coat-of-llvlng in the urban areaa 
probably cancela out any advantage thia might provide. 

One reaaon why the percent of the poor who are Spaniah-aurnamed declined 
aomewhat (column 4) in aome countiea when the poverty line waa raiaed to $4,000 
ia indicated In column 8; that is, an incrcaaed number of non-Spanlah-aurnamed 
familiea living at thia level, Juat above extreme poverty. Thia ia examplified 
in Weld County where leaa than one-quarter of all non-Spanlah-aurnamed families 
were earning leaa than $3,000 but over one- third were earning leaa than $4,000. 
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TABUS 6 



SBLBGTBD GHARACTBiaSTlCS OP POOR AND ALL PAH1L1E8 
FOR THREE POPUUTIONS IN THE 80UTHIIEST, 1960 
(Fanil lies way ba counted wore than once) 



Percent 



Characteristics 


Total 


Percent 
of Total 


Poor 


Percent 
of Poor 


Poor of 
Total 


Spanlsh-Surnasie Pasillles 
Number of Families 


(1) 

702,000 


(2) 

100.0 


(3) 

241,000 


(A) 

100.0 


(5) 

34.3 


Number of Persons 


In families 


3,325,000 


m 


1,092,000 


m 


32.8 


Characteristics of Head 
Occupation Fanner or 
Farm Worker 


81,000 


11.5 


56,000 


23.2 


69.1 


65 Years old and over 


63,000 


9.0 


38,000 


15.8 


60.3 


Female Head 


90,000 


12.8 


61,000 


25.3 


67.8 


Employed less than 14 
weeks or Unemployed 


58,000 


8.3 


31,000 


12.9 


53.4 


Head under 25 years of 


age 59,000 


8.4 


24,000 


10.0 


40.7 


Head 0-4 Years of 
education 


223,000 


31.8 


i27,000 


52.7 


57.0 


All Families 
Number of Families 


7,356,885 


100.0 


1,451,655 


100.0 


19.7 


Number of Persons 
In families 


26,523,796 


m 


4,730,673 


m 


17.8 


Characteristics of Head 
Employed Farmers and 
Farm Workers 


383,023 


5.2 


167,364 


11.5 


43.7 


65 Years old and over 


865,651 


11.7 


415,431 


28.6 


48.2 


Female head 


660,013 


9.0 


327,724 


22.6 


49.7 


Nonwhite Families 


Number of Families 


590,514 


100.0 


245,926 


100.0 


41.7 


Number of Persons 
In families 


2,403,980 


m 


926,923 


m 


38.6 


Characteristics of Head 
Employed Farmers and 
Farm Workers 


37,676 


6.4 


22,245 


9.0 


59.0 


65 Years old and over 


58,717 


9.9 


41,287 


16.8 


70.3 


Female head 


106,871 


18.1 


77,864 


31.7 


72.9 


SOURCE: UCLA. Mexlcan-Amer lean Study 


Project, 


Advance Report 5, 1966, 


p. 29. 
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The proepects for economic bettement for the Spenleh-eurnemed ere 
Indeed bleak in euch countlee ae Conejoa, Coatllla, Huerfano, Loa Anlmaa, 
Otero, Rio Grande, and Weld where over 40 per cent of the total population of 
f ami Ilea are living In poverty or near povertj^ The real paradox la Weld 
County which la the rlcheat agricultural county In the Rocky Mountain area and 
yet dlaplaya extreme economic deprivation within over a third of Ita popula- 
tion. 



If we look at the abject poverty level of $1,000 annual Income or leaa 
In 1959, we find that 6,4 percent of the Colorado Spanlah-aurnamed f ami Ilea 
are in thla group. Thla la compared with a 3.5 percent for the general 
Colorado population. At the other extreme only 4.8 Percent of all Spanlah- 
aurnamed famlllea are earning over $10,000 annually while 14.6 percent 
f ami Ilea within Colorado's general population find themselves In this enviable 

economic category.^ 

Poverty among the Spanlsh-surnamed population Is aggravated by tw 
factors* (A) the agricultural orientation or past orientation of many Spanlsh- 
surnmed persons, a^ (B) the site of their families. The depressing aspect 
of agriculture on Income patterns Is clearly evident In the research. For 
examole neSrly 31 percent of the Spanlsh-surname families In the urban South- 

IM. than th. $3,000 pov.rt, level In 1959, but thl. proporj 
Mon to 50 ^reent In rural non-f.r* end 59 pereont In rur.l far. area..^ 

The algnlfleance of rural orientation upon pwerty la llluatrated In 
table 6 vhere poor famlllea (leaa than $3,000 annual IncoM) are co^ared to 
all famlllea In the three population groupa. Other algnlflcant fac tora are 
compared, but the fact that the head of family la an employed farmer or farm 

worker Is Impressive. 

Slae of family la another algnlflcant factor which Increaaea the ecraomlc 
plight of the Spanlah-aurname population. Even where 

L**"* -dcdi... incnmrn to Anslo fsmllles, thls fact often masks the reality 

that the Spanlah-aurname family la aharlng Ita income with ^^**^^* 

id.k 4 at t-Vim f jHiii Iv Table 7 shows the pattern of larger families among the 

sJalllsh-Surnamid population In the five southwestern states Including Colorado. 



TABLE 7 



FREQUENCY OF LARGE AND SMALL 

(Census of 1960) 



IN THE SOUTHWEST 



Arlsona 
California 
Colorado 
New Mexico 




Texas 

Southwest 



Percentage of Families 
Having only 2 o r 3 Members 



General 
Population 



50.9 

56.5 

53.5 
46.3 
53.7 

54.9 



White 

Spanlsh-Surname 
Population 



31.7 

39.8 

33.7 

34.8 
31.2 
35.4 
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Percentage of Families 
Having 7 or More Members 



General 
Population 



8.4 

4.5 

5.6 

10.0 

7.3 

5.8 



White 
Spanlsh-Surname 
Population 



21.8 

13.5 

20.1 

20.5 
24.8 
19.2 









It can readily be aeen that Spanlah-aurnane fanlllea are larger. Aa coapared 
with other population groupa, the median family alae of Colorado Spanlah- 
aurnamed f ami Ilea In 1960 waa 4.38 membera, while the median for the total 
Colorado population waa 3.33 membera, and for the non-white population waa 
3.44 membera.^ It waa not poaalble to derive from the available cenaua data 
provided the median alae of the non-Spanlah-aurname population excluding non- 
white, but It la reaaonable to aaauaie It would be aoam^era In the neighborhood 
of 3.20 membera. 

The general gap that exlata between the Spanlah-aurnamed population and 
Other population groupa la remarkably magnified %ihen aeen In terma of Income 
per peraon In poor famlllea Table 8 ahowa the extremely low Income per 
peraon In the Spanlah-aurnamed family, not only In relation to the total 
population, but alao to the non-white minority In Colorado. Per peraon Income 
In Spanlah-aurnamed famlllea la only $915 compared to $1,736 for the total 
population of famlllea. 



TABLE 8 

!1ED1AN FAMILY INCOME, MEDIAN FAMILY SIZE, AND 
INCOME PER PERSON IN COLORADO, 1960 

• 

State and Median Median Income per 

Population Group Family Income Family Slae Peraon In Family 

Colorado 

Total Population $5,780 3.33 $1,736 

Spanlah-Surname $4,008 4.38 $ 915 

Nonwhite $4,531 3.44 $1,317 

SOURCE: UCLA, Mexlcan-Amerlcan Study Prelect . Advnace Report 5, 1966, 

p. 39. 



There are other facta which point up the aubatandard Incomea of the 
Spanlah-aurnamed population In Colorado even when compared with the non-white 
minority# While non-%ihlte family Income In 1960 waa 78.4 percent of the family 
Income of all famlllea, Spanlah-aurnamed family Income waa only 69.3 percent 

of that for the total population; and while non-white Income per peraon waa 

75.9 percent of the per peraon Income for the total population, SpanCah-aurnama 
peraonal Income waa only 52.7 percent of that for the total population. 

The number of peraona, eapeclally children, within the poor Spanlah- 
aurnamed famlllea la significant If we are concerned about the generational 
cycle of poverty. Growing out of a poverty childhood, Spanlah-aurnamed children 
have a good chance of creating their own poverty famlllea In adultho^ because 
of the many other poverty oaualng deprivations associated with poverty 
low education. Unfortunately, no reliable data could be found related to the 
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Individual populations within poor families In Colorado, but figures for the 
five southwest states. Including Colorado, Indicate some patterns. Table 9 
Indicates the Incidence of the number and percent of poor children In the 
major population groups . The table shows that about one-third of all Spanlsh- 
surnamed children are living In poverty, but more serious Is that of all poor 
children, 29 percent are Spanlsh-surnamed. In light of the fact that in the 
same census about 23 percent of all poor families were Spanlsh-surnamed, we . 
might expect the percent of the poor In the next generation who are Spanlsh- 
Amerlcan to Increase unless we provide means for the Spanlsh-surnamed children 
to escape poverty. There Is no reason to believe that this gap between family 
poverty and child poverty is less in Colorado. 



TABLE 9 

ESTIMATED NUMBER AND PERCENT OF POOR CHILDREN IN FAMILIES, 
VARIOUS POPULATION GROUPS IN THE SOUTHWEST, 1960 



Population Group 


All Children 
In Families 


Poor 

Children 


Percent of 
Poor in 
Each Group 


Poor in Each 
Group as % 
of All Poor 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 

t 


(4) 


Total 


10,606,485 


1,828,653 


17.2 


100.0 


Spanish Surname 


1,620,000 


530,00 


32.7 


29.0 


Nonwhite 


1,110,220 


395,000 , 


35.6 


21.6 



SOURCE: UCLA, Mexlcan-Amerlcan Study Project , Advance Report 5, 1966, p. 5; 



The Interrelationships between poverty and other socio-economic factors 
Is revealed In table 10 which smmnarlzes such data for the total of five south- 
western states, including Colorado. This data Is not available for Colorado 
alone but we can assume general similarity. The data for this table was 
derived from U. S. Bureau of the Census primary materials and is based on a 
small random sample; hence It may be subject to some sampling error. The method 
used by the UCLA project In compiling this table is reported as follows: 

Special tabulations were prepared for the Spanlsh-surname poor where each 
of the families was counted only once. . . . First, the record was searched 
to determine If the head of the family had the occupation of farmer cr 
farm worker. If so, the family was recorded in this group no matter what 
the other characteristics were. If not a farmer or farm worker, the 
records were searched further to establish If the head was 65 years old 
or over. Again, If the answer was positive the family was classified 
under **head 65 and over** and nowhere else. The search continued In this 
manner until all families had been classified under one of the six sp^l- 
fled categories In the order Indicated. If they did not fit «ny of these 
classifications the families were placed In the **other** group. This 




TABLE 10 



ESTIMATE OF CHARACTERISTICS OF 

POOR AND NON-POOR SPANISH-SURNANE FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS: 1960 
(Families and Individuals Counted Only Once) 





THE POOR 














Head's 


|L 

Persons ° 




Number of 


Members of 


Children 


not in 




families® 


fasdlies 


under 18 


families 


Total Number 


241,000 


1,092,000 


527,000 


105,000 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Head farmer or farm laborer 


23.2 


28.7 


29.6 


31.4 


Head 65 years and over 


14.1 


9.1 


2.3 


16.2 


Female family head 


20.3 


17.8 


18.6 


22.9 


Head employed loss than 13 weeks® 4.6 


5.1 


6.5 


3.8 


Head under 25 years 


6.6 


4.8 


3.6 


15.2 


Head 0-4 years education 


13.7 


15.0 


17.3 


3.8 


Other 


17.4 


19.6 


22.2 


6a 7 




THE NON-POOR 






a 








Head's 


Persons" 




Number of 


Members of 


Children 


not in 




families® 


families 


under 18 


families 


Total Number 


461,000 


2,233,000 


1,007,000 


75,000 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 

a 


Head farmer or farm laborer 


5.4 


6.6 


6.9 


12.0 


Head 65 years and over 


5.2 


4.1 


0.6 


9.3 


Female 'family head 


4.6 


4.1 


3.7 


18 . 7 


Head employed less than 13 weeks* 


® 4.3 


4.9 


5.4 


8.0 


Head under 25 years 


6.9 


5.2 


4.8 


10.7 


Head 0-4 years education 


12.6 


14.7 


14.9 


12.0 


Other 


61.0 


60.4 


63.9 


29.3 



*Poor families are defined as having income of less than $3^000 in 1959* 
Number of families equals number of family heads. 



^Individuals were classified as poor if their income in 1959 was under 
$1,500. Inmates were excluded. 

^Includes unemployed. 

SOURCE: UCLA, Mexican-American Study Project, Advance Report 5, 1966, p. 33. 



pfoc 0 ()iif 0 WAS Applied to both poor And non*poor fAinllles aa well as 
persons not In femllles. While the ordering Is subjective. It Is not 
without retloiiAle.^ 

The comperlson of the presence of these fectors within the poor end the 
non-poor of the SpAnlsh-surnAmed populetlon revesls some Interesting fsets. 

For exAmple, Just over 83 percent of the heeds of poor femllles possessed om 
of the six cherecterlstlcs Associated with poverty, while only 39 percent of 
the non-poor families had heads possessing one or more of these characteristics. 
This pattern also holds for members of these families and persons not In 

families . 



These tabulations also point up the fact that poverty asiong the Spanish- 
surnamed Is caused by a combination of several characteristics rather than one. 
The Impact of low education on poverty Illustrates this eonelusloiu Other data 
tells us that In the Southwest 127,000 Spanish-summed families ^o 
In 1960 had a head with an educational attainment of four y«“S of schooling 
or less. These families represented 53 percent of all poor Span lsh- surn^d 
families. 7 Yet table 10 shows only 13.7 percent of Spanlsh- s uri^ 
having heads possessing this characteristic and none of the ottars. This 
means®that many of the heads possessing the other characteristics as 

"65 vears and over" also have this low educational attainment. Poor education 
in aid of Itself Is not a significant cause of poverty since the 
families showed a similar Incidence of low education as **®^“*^][* 

Istlc, but It may well lead to other causes of poverty such as unskilled farm 

labor, broken homes, and unemployment. 



Another fact that must be considered In assessing the Income and poverty 
status of Spanleh-surname cltUens In Colorado and future *='*"*• 

tibl^Z on Sage 13 of this report, the Spanlsh-surnamed percent of Jhe popula- 
tion Is considerably less In the age bracket over 50 years than It Is In the 
rnmaied teackH? Since It Is a well established fact that there Is a strong 
correlation between old age and poverty, we might expect that the 
nroblem within the population will Increase as the Spanlsh-surnamed youth of 

today moves Into the class of the elderly In large numbers, 

A jaaa Tronicallv If the poor health aspects of poverty are allowed to 

their deoresslng Influence on the Spanlsh-surname person's losgevlty 
(IS im SS dlsSSnSS iSler in this report), the problem of old-age poverty 
may never materialize. 



Employment 

The problems of Income and poverty cannot be 
a. mnealki 11 ties for the Spanlsh-surname person in Colorado. It 

SSSs”lthout saying that. ^SffSJr'lS"gSn”al?'the*lSriScSme 

employment-related situations! 
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1. This group has a higher rate of unemployment than other groups. 

2. This group earns lower wages than other groups. 

3. If unemployment Is the fact, It might be attributed to: 

a. The areas of Spanlsh-surname populations are experiencing 
an economic depression. 

b. There are Jobs but this group lacks the necessary experience 
and education. 

c. This group Is the victim of discrimination. 

4. If low wages prevail, they might be attributed to: 

a. The primary Industry of the area Is traditionally low paying. 

b. Higher paying Jobs are available but this group lacks the 
necessary education and experience. 

c. There is discrimination within the business or Industry. 

Both of the first two major reasons for low Incomes prevail within 
Colorado's Spanlsh-surname community, but it is extremely difficult to analyse 
these facts for exact causes. Unfortunately, census studies, private Industry 
surveys, and institutional data in Colorado do not normally Identify Spanlsh- 
surnamed Individuals; hence, much of the evidence for this report had to be 
derived from hand-sorted samples and surveys, and circumstantial evidence. 
Another problem is that all census data must derive from 1960 reports. 

The findings first indicate that there Is a more serious problem of 
unemployment among the Spanlsh-surname population than among the general 
population. Table 11 summarizes data on the fifteen Colorado counties with 
Spanlsh-surname populations over 2,500. These data were compiled from various 
U.S. Census reports of 1960. 

The figures show that the percent of all unemployed which is Spanlsh- 
surnamed Is, In most counties, significantly higher than the percent of the 
labor force which is Spanlsh-surnamed. In the total of these counties the 
unemployed Is almost twice the labor force percent. In some counties, notably 
Conejos, Costilla, Huerfano, Las Animas, Otero, Pueblo, and Weld, the differ- 
ence Is remarkably large, indicating some significant local factors contribu- 
ting to unemployment. It is difficult to Isolate these factors but In view of 
the fact that these are counties with long histories of Spanlsh-surnamed popula- 
tions with employment traditions In agriculture. It would be difficult to 
believe that existing Jobs were being denied these people. Rather It would 
seem that traditional agricultural Jobs are disappearing in these areas. 

Table 12 summarizes some data compiled recently by the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Welfare which might throw light on this point. Both the genpral shift 
of the Spanlsh-surnamed population out of the rural areas and the indicated 
reduction of available agricultural Jobs In specified areas point up the 
general employment problem lit the agricultural and mining areas of the state. 

The table also points up the general reduction of unskilled Job opportunities. 
These data clearly Indicate the need for providing new Job opportunities 
replace traditional fields of endeavour which are disappearing, or for providing 
retraining of Individuals to qualify for existing Jobs. 
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TABLE 11 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SPAN ISH-SURNAMED MALES IN LABOR FORCE AND 
NUMBER AND PERCENT UNEMPLOYED IN SE1£CTED COUXtADO COUNTIES - 1960 



AdAtns 

Ampahoe 

Boulder 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Denver 

El Paso 

Huer£ano 

Jefferson 

Los Animas 

Mesa 

Otero 

Pueblo 

Rio Grande 

Weld 

Total these 

Counties 



Total 


Labor Force 


Total 


Unemployed 


Percent 
Unemployed 
That 
is S.S. 


Spanish 
Sur named 


Percent 
Labor 
Force That 
is S.S. 


Spanish 

Surnamed 


44514 


2537 


5.70 


761 


124 


16.29 


44517 


1071 


2.35 


805 


21 


2.61 


2842 


961 


3.38 


497 


69 


13.88 


2335 


1063 


45.52 


146 


109 


74.66 


899 


590 


65.63 


85 


77 


90.59 


209671 


13259 


6.32 


5087 


803 


15.79 


60096 


1071 


1.78 


7541 


135 


1.79 


2280 


821 


35.61 


129 


117 


90.70 


49949 


833 


1.67 


844 


12 


1.42 


5887 


1664 


28.27 


307 


168 


54.72 


18928 


764 


4.04 


7.22 


45 


6.23 


8348 


1375 


16.47 


215 


101 


46.98 


40693 


6756 


16.60 


1418 


477 


33.64 


3796 


892 


23.50 


120 


35 


29.17 


25936 


2320 


8.95 


619 


155 


25.04 


547270 


35977 


6.57 


19296 


2448 


12.69 



Derived fromt U.S. Bureau of Census Report 



TABLE 12 

SELECTED EMPLOYMENT FACTS RELATED TO 
UNSKILLED LABOR OPPORTUNITIES IN COLORADO 





1930 


Shift in population of 

Spanish-surnamed persons 
to urban areas 


38% 


Available Agricultural Jobs 

a. Conejos County 

b. Costilla County 
e. Huerfano County 


107,600 

2,110 

1,344 

1,499 



1960 



S7%, 

48,660 

841 

301 

401 



Mining Jobs Available 

a. Huerfano County 



2,129 



143 



SOURCE: 



1930 to 1960 Changes: 



a. 69% population increase In Colorado 

b. 557* Increase In semi-skilled Jobs 

c. 54% decrease in agricultural Jobs 



Colorado Department of Welfare 
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Returning to table 11, we aee that a very alight differential of 
unemployment percentage and work force percentage exists In the counties of 
Arapahoe, El Paso, Jefferson, and Mesa. In these counties there appears to 
be no major depressed Industry traditionally using unskilled labor, the kind 
of Industries usually using Spanlsh-surnamed labor. Also, In these counties 
the Spanlsh-surnamed population Is relatively small and can be more easily 
Integrates Into many Industries. 

An attempt was made to discover more exact patterns of Spanlsh-surnamed 
unemployment In Colorado by analyzing the records of the Colorado Department 
of Emplo 3 fment. Unfortunately, no records on job requests and unemployment 
ere kept which classify Spanlsh-surnamed persons as a group. It was possible 
to go through records and Identify names as Spanlsh-surnamed, but for general 
records this task would have been prohibitive. One place where names were 
listed In a readily available and readable form was In the monthly check 
register, the listing of unemployment checks paid out In a given month. This 
record would not accurately reveal unemployment but It %iould show patterns of 
unemployed persons covered under the law. It did have the advantage of showing 
the Industry Involved. Since the analysis and tabulation of these data 
necessitated the visual scanning of I.B.N. prlnt-outs and distinguishing 
Spanlsh-surnames and non-Spanlsh-surnames, out of a listing of over 15,000 
names It was decided to tabulate only a 20 percent random sample of only one 
high Incident month, March, 1966. Table 13 represents, the results of these 
tabulations and computations. 

Column 3 In each area breakdown Indicates the percent of the total 
checks for that Industry wlilch was paid to a Spanlsh-surname, Almost without 
exception this percent was higher than the percent of Spanlsh-surnamed In the 
labor force. Of course, no data were available for the labor force In 1966 for 
cultural groups, or for the areas listed, but based on the 1960 calculation 
for the high Spanlsh-surnamed population counties listed In table 11, all 
other counties would be expected to show a very small Spanlsh-surnamed labor 
force. The high Incidence of Spanlsh-surnamed unemployment as a percent of 
the total In Manufacturing and Construction Is probably Indicative of the 
place held by Spanlsh-surnamed workers In these Industries. It Is generally 
agreed In the literature on unemployment that when layoffs occur the unskilled 
and less desirable (In terms of experience) workers are laid off first. In 
Manufacturing and Construction where there Is a great range of skills performed 
there are enough unskilled jobs to absorb uneducated and unskilled Spanlsh- 
surnamed temporarily and sporadically, but whenever there Is a cut back they 
are the first to go. In other areas where there Is a smaller percent of 
possible unskilled jobs such as Finance and Services there Is not the potential 
for Spanlsh-surnamed layoffs. 

Column 4 shows the percent of Spanlsh-surnamed covered unemployment 
within each Industry relative to all Spanlsh-surnamed covered unemployment in 
that geographic area. With few exceptions, the great concentration of covered 
Spanlsh-surnamed unemployment Is In the Construction Industries. Again, this 
Indicates the unskilled roots of Spanlsh-surnamed unemployment. 

Paradoxically, In the Agricultural Industry where we know much of the 
Spanlsh-surnamed unemployment exists we find little recorded on table 13 





♦Totals nay not correspond to actual totals SOURCE: March 1966 Check Eegister 

oa record in the Department of Employment Colorado Department of Employment 

because of sampling errors. 




TABLE 13 (continued) 
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because this industry is little covered under the law. One reason why (Poverty 
is magnified within rural areas is because the unemployment compensation check 
is seldom available to help bridge the gap. The unemployment compensation 
program will not meet the most acute needs of the Spanish-surnamed unemployed 
until all areas of agricultural employment are covered. 

There is much other evidence that Spanish-surnamed persona in Colorado 
do not enjoy equal job opportunities compared to non-Spanish-surniimcd persons. 
This lack of opportunity can be a reflection of unfair discrimination by 
employers, or it can be a reflection of the unequal education or experience 
possessed by a Spanish-surnamed applicant for a Job. The presence of outright 
discrimination is difficult to identify or prove. Interviews with Spanish- 
surnamed individuals in the Denver and Weld County areas reveal a strong 
belief among this group that discrimination solely on the basis of the appli- 
cant's cultural background was the exclusive reason for their denial of a 
Job. The records of the Colorado Civil Rights Commission, however, do not 
show a high Incidence of complaints from Spanish-surnamed persons charging 
such discrimination. Under the Fair Employment Practices Act of 1957 the 
Commission is empowered to receive such complaints, hold investigations, and 
take action. In 1964-65 only 33 complaints were filed with the Commission 
from Spanish-surnamed persons or 31 percent of all complaints. On the other 
hand, Negroes filed 67 complaints or 62 percent of all complaints.® There are 
three times as many Spanish-surnamed persons than Negroes in Colorado yet 
they filed only one-half as many complaints. The Commission suggested that 
this discrepency might be due to a lack of knowledge of the law or the Commis- 
sion by the Spanish-surnamed population, or that there is less discrimination 
against Spanish-surnamed persons because their minority identity is not as 
visible as that of the Negro’s. There is no evidence to warrant exceptance 
of these assumptions. In all probability the number of complaints does not 
accurately guage the existence of discrimination. The number and percent of 
complaints may better guage the militancy of various minority groups at a 
particular point in time, Another reason for the low incidence of complaints 
from all minority groups is the lack of publicity and the lack of field 
representatives in the communities Involved. A doubling of the Commission’s 
budget and staff would probably increase the number of complaints, especially 
among Spanish-surnamed who are located in large numbers in communities through- 
out the state. 

It is not easy to prove unjust discrimination against Spanish-surnamed 
persons, but the absence of representative numbers of Spanish-surnames on Job 
rolls throughout the state might hint at its actual presence. It was not 
possible to survey all industries in Colorado but a few studies are revealing. 

In 1962 the Colorado Anti-Discrimination Commission (later changed to 
the Civil Rights Commission) did an extensive plant inspection survey to 
discover the degree of minority group Integration within plant staffs. The 
survey included 58 firms chosen at random from the Million Dollar Di rectory 
Dun and Brads treet 1961 and the Manufacturers that Employ Over 100 Persons 
'in the Denver Metropi^tan Area 1959 Listings. The study was geared toward 



TABLE 14 



SPANISH-SURMAME PERSONS EMPLOYED IN 58 FIRMS 
SURVEYED BY ANTI -DISCRIMINATION COMMISSION, 1962 



Total ^ of All 

Employees by Spanish- X of Employees 

Job Categories Job Categories Surnsmed Total This Category 



OFFICE 

Professionals 

Secretaries 

Clerks 

Stenographers 

Typists 

Office Machine Operators 
Telephone Operators 
Messengers --Of flee Boys 
Watchmen- -Guards 
Sales Agents 

PLANTS 

Supervisors 

Foremen 

Professionals 

Skilled 

Semi-Skilled 

Unskilled 

Technicians 

Skilled Helpers 

Trade 

Apprentices 
On Job Training 
Laborers - -Porter a 

TOTAL EMPLOYEES 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


1,552 


17 


IslO 


.79 


606 


6 


.99 


.28 


2,573 


91 


3.54 


4.24 


179 


7 


3.91 


.33 


219 


11 


5.02 


.51 


767 


31 


4.04 


1.45 


2,011 


127 


6.32 


5.92 


67 


4 


5.97 


.19 


64 


1 


1.56 


.05 


2,753 


49 


1.78 


2.29 


1,146 


9 


.79 


.41 


1,048 


37 


.91 


1.73 


1,084 


5 


.46 


.23 


6,512 


898 


13.79 


41.88 


2,435 


330 


13.55 


15.39 


2,409 


341 


14.16 


15.90 


383 


10 


2.61 


.4Z 


193 


27 


13.99 


1.26 


766 


43 


5.61 


2.01 


71 


5 


7.04 


.23 


42 


18 


42.86 


.84 


339 


17 


5.01 


.79 


27,219 


2,144 


7.88 


100.00 



SOURCE* Colorado Antl-Dlscrlmlnatlon Plant Inspection Survey, 1962 



the larger Industrial employers within the state. The study was derived 
mainly from Interviews with company management. Table 14 summer ses, the 
findings of this study as they pertain to S pan Ish-sur named persons. 



Interpretation of this table la subject to serious limitations since 
we have no base populations for comparisons; that Is, ve J|*** . 

locations of the plants nor the ages of the workers from which we might derive 
nooulatlons available for these various Jobs. Nevertheless, It appears In 

Solumn 3 that In most Job t^ategorles there are ®P?"}J^*‘""2;j's^lsh! 

than their percent In the labor force would lead us to believe. 

surnamed labor force In 1960 was an average of 6.57 percent for the fifteen 
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Colorado counties having the largest Spanish-surnamed population (see table 
11). On the other hand, the Spanish-surnamed workers appeared to hold a 
disproportionate percent of the Jobs in the skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled, 
and skilled-helpers categories. The concentration of Spanish-surnamed workers 
in these areas indicates that where there is a shortage of supply in certain 
Job categories (skilled and semi-skilled) or where the wages are extremely 
low (unskilled) the Spanish-surnamed has a good Chance, to find employment 
• where he has the skills (skilled and semi-skilled categories) or when he cannot 
compete for anything better than unskilled. Where there is competition for 
Jobs that have prestige or that pay well, Spanish-surnamed persons do not seem 
to fare well. The high rate of Spanish-surnamed workers in "on Job training" 
is probably due to a localised situation in one or two plants located in high 
Spanish-surnamed population areas. 

Localised studies in the San Luis valley reveal both severe unemploy- 
ment and low incidences of Spanish-surnamed persons in professional and skilled 
employment in that area.^»^^ 

Employment rosters within Colorado public institutions generally show 
a very low incidence of Spanish-surnamed employees. A study done by the 
Colorado Civil Rights Commission in 1965 on this point is reported on table 
14A. The low number of Spanish-surnamed teachers in Colorado schools is a 
special problem and will be discussed in the section on education, but the 
incidence of Spanish-surnamed persons within the non-professional Job categor- 
ies of the public schools is also disproportionately low. For example in a 
survey of 63 school districts, a random sample of all districts throughout 
Colorado, conducted in September, 1966, showed that on the average, less than 
4 percent of non-professional Jobs in the schools were being held by Spanish- 
surnamed persons. The Denver Public Schools was exceptional for a large 
district and showed a 7.83 percent employment rate for Spanish-surnamed persons 
among its 1,149 classified service personnel. 

Towns and cities of Colorado were also surveyed in the autumn of 1966 
to determine municipal employment patterns of Spanish-surnamed persons. A 
random sample of 65 municipalities of all sizes and from all sections of 
Colorado was used and classified by percent of Spanish-surnamed persons in 
the municipality. Table 15 summarizes the findings and includes elected 
officials. It is clear from this data that the Spanish-surnamed population 
is extremely underrepresented in public employment in general. This is dis- 
couraging since it is government which is charged with enforcing the concepts 
of equal opportunity within our society. As is indicated in the Median of 
Percent column of table 15, Spanish-surnamed public employment is non-existent 
in most towns and cities sampled. Jn the category of general emplojroent there 
appears a pattern of Spanish-surnamed employment in those areas with high 
Spanish-surnamed population, but even here, the percent is, in most cases, 
below the percent of the population. One encouraging finding is that in 
Denver, where we find the largest single concentration of Spanish-surnamed 
persons in Colorado, public employment in the general category snored « 9.9 
percent Spanish-surnamed employment. This percent is actually higher an 
the 8,7 percent Spanish-surnamed population recorded in Denver in 1960. .The 



TABLE 14A 



EMPLOYMENT OP 8PANISH-8URNAMED PER80N8 
IN COLORADO STATE CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE 
BY SELECTED DEPARTMENTS, 1969 



Department 


Total 

Employees 


Number of 
Spanish* 
Sur named 
Persons 


Percent 

of 

Total 


Spanish* 

Surnamed 

Median 

Income 


Non* 

Minority 

Median 

Income 


Fish and Game 


414 


.13 


3.14 


$409 


$492 


Employment 


612 


58 


9.48 


425 


492 


Highway 


2353 


65 


2.76 


367 


469 


Public Health 


224 


3 


1.34 


288 


970 


Revenue 


848 


65 


7.67 


367 


517 


Stock Inspection 


74 


0 


m 


0 


405 


Highway Patrol 


476 


16 


3.36 


499 


492 



SOURCES Civil Rights Committion-Compliancs Survsy, 1965 
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TABLE 15 



PERCENT OP PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYEES WHO ARB SPANISH-SURNANED 
IN SAMPLED COLORADO MUNICIPALITIES AND TOWNS, SEPTEMBER 1966 



Percent of 


Number 


' 


Range of 


Median 


Community 


of 


Job 


percent 


of 


Spanlsh-surnamed 


Municipalities 


Categories 


S.8. Employees 


Percents 






Mayor 


none 


0 






Council 


none 


0 


Less than 1% 


19 


Administration 


none 


0 






Police 


none 


0 






General 


0 to 8.33X 


0 






Mayor 


none 


0 






Council 


none 


0 


IX to S.99X 


15 


Administration 


0 to 16.67% 


0 






Police 


0 to 8.33% 


0 


‘ 




General 


0 to 13.85% 


0 






Mayor 


none 


0 






Council 


0 to 25.00% 


0 


6% to 19.99X 


15 


Administration 


0 to 12.50% 


0 






Police 


0 to 20.00% 


0 






General 


0 to 41.67% 


6. 57% 


, 




Mayor 


One Mayor 


0 






Council 


0 to 83.33% 


2.00% 


Over 20% 


16 


Administration 


0 to 100% 


0 






Police 


0 to 100% 


0 






General 


0 to 100% 


13.50% 



few ^>ther communities In Coloredo which showed e proportionate level of Spanlsh- 
surnamed public employment were small communities with high percents of Spanlsh- 
surnamed In the population. 

A spot survey of public employment In state and county government also 
shoiied a disproportionate Incidence of Spanish- surnamed employment. At the 
state level this might be related to the higher percent of professional and 
skilled Jobs In the total employment. In the county welfare departments (who 
we will see later deal to a large extent with Spanish- surnamed) out of 1,M6 
employees as of June, 1966, only 107 or 7.73 percent were Spanlsh-surnamed 
and most of these were clerks. On the state staff of the Department of 
Welfare only 8 or 5.29 percent were Spanlsh-surnamed. Two Spanlsh-surnamed 
state staff members %«ere professionals. 

In general. It can be said, that Spanlsh-surnamed persons do not 
lence success, proportionate to their presence In the population, In finding 




enploynentf public or private, in all Job categories, but especially in so- 
called nhite-collar Jobs in Colorado. There stay be «any reasons for this. 
Surely unjust discrimination is a factor, but in uhite-collar areas, lack of 
education is an important factor. Another factor may well be the personal 
traits, such as poor dress, lack of sophistication, and poor health which are 
reflections of poverty, and hamper success at landing a Job even though necces- 
sary abilities are possessed. A survey of the literature on youth unemploy- 
ment leaves no doubt that a young person from the poverty minority is seriously 
hurt in Job-seeking interviews because of a persongl appearance he cannot 
easily improve within « poverty income condition. The simple matter of a 
decent haircut at $1.50 can be a prohibitive factor. 

It has been stated by some Spanish-surnamed persons interviewed in this 
study that to acquire a Job does not require equal abilities capered to other 
applicants, but vastly superior abilities so as to cOTpensate for discrimina- 
tion, lack of polished appearance or language, or other lacks which nrenot 
essential to the successful performance of tha Job sought. 



Welfare 

The public welfare program of Colorado deserves special attention 
because often the end polpt for many Spanish-surnamed persons in Colorado who 

have fallen into poverty, for many reasons ^ 

welfare rolls. Welfare is both an acceptance of society’s obligation to help 

ul unlo”in.i. .nd . .ehen. to elimlnot. th. c.».e. ot 

itself After viewing the state of Spanish-surnamed persons in relation to 
income and employment, it is no surprise that the welfare rolls reveal a high 
Incidence of Spenl»h-.urno»ei . Teblee 16 end 17 show .one generel petterni. 



TABLE 16 

NUMBER OF CASES AND PERSONS WITH SPAHISH-SURNAHES 



t 

Program 


Date of 
Study 


Stat 

Cases 


e Total 
Persons 


S 

Cases 


Danish- 

i oi 

State 


•Surnamec 

Persons 


Z oV 
State 


A.D.C.* 


Nov. 1961 


8,274 


32,727 


4,391 


53.07 


18,345 


56.05 


Child Welfare 


1964 


- 


10,897 


- 


as 


3,077 


28.24 


Aid to Needy Dependent 


Oct. 1962 


5,704 


- 


1,830 


32.08 


- 


• 


Aid to the Blind 


Oct. 1962 


251 


- 


68 


27.09 


• 


* 



★Based on 6% sample surveyed by case workers. 
SOURCE: Colorado Department of Welfare 
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TABLE 17 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF CHILDREN ON CHILD WELFARE 
WITH SPANISH SURNAMES, IN COLORADO, 1961-1964 



Year 


Total 

Cases Open 


Cases w^h 
Spanish -Surname 


Percent 
Total C6 


1961 


8,215 


2,226 


27.1 


1962 


8,302 


2,589 


28.2 


1963 


10,391 


3,100 


29.8 


1964 


10,897 


3,077 


28.3 


SOURCE: 


Colorado Department of Welfare 





A detailed analysis by this researcher of all A.D.C. cases as of June 
1966, revealed that, at that time, 42.94 percent of all children in A.D.C. 
cases were Spanish-sur named (see table 18). This is a startling fact when we 
consider that according to the most liberal estimate of the total Spanish- 
surnamed population of children in Colorado, this A.D.C. figure would be 
over twice the expected incidence. The disturbing consideration is that 
there is evidence that many of these children, themselves, may become A.D.C. 
cases. A study done by the Welfare Department on second generation cases in 
1961 points to this conclusion. In November 1961, in a sample of 554 A.D.C. 
cases (6 percent sample) 41 cases were found to be second generation cases; 
that is, cases in which the responsible relative, usually the 
been included as a child recipient in an A.D.C. case during his childhood. In 
general, only about 7 percent of the sample cases were second generation cases, 
but .over seventy-five percent of the sec ond generation cases were 
surnamed. Only 12.20 percent of these cases were non-Spanish-surnamed white 
and 12.20 percent were Negro. This indicates that some significant factors 
are operating within the Spanish-surnamed on A.D.C. which increase their 
children's chances, over all other groups, of themselves becking A-D-C. 
cases. Surely one factor would be the greater number of children in Spanish 
surnamed cases on A.D.C., but, as we will see, this 

different than other groups. Probably more Important Is J . 

deprivation of education, health, and housing which comes with ^ 

know that the Spanish-surnamed population has the greatest poverty In Co o 

In an attempt to more closely analyze the presence of 
persons on A.D.C., permission was granted by the Colorado Departoent o f ^ 
Welfare to study A.D.C. records for one recent month. The Department •“ P 
electronic data processing cards on all cases but, 1 / 

of the Department does not Identify cards by cultural groy. 

12 077 A.D.C. cases open In June 1966 were Interpreted and the printed names 
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TABLE 18 

NUMBER OF CASES AMD CHILDREN ON A.D.C. 

IN SPECIFIED AREAS IN COLORADO, JUNE 1966 





TOTAL POPULATION 


SPANISH-SURNAME POPULATION 


Area 


Total 

Cases 


Total 

Children 


Total 

Cases 


X of Area 
Total 


Total 

Children 


X of Area 
Total 


TOTAL STATE 


12077 


35767 


4932 


40.84 


15360 


42.94 


Adams, Arapahoe, 










6755 


35.00 


Denver, Jefferson 


6510 


19244 


2189 


33.68 


Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo 


1765 


5274 


758 


42.95 


2445 


46.36 


Boulder, Larimer, 










2306 


53.74 


Morgan, Weld 


1477 


4291 


749 


50.71 


Alamosa, Conejos, 

Costilla, Rio Grande, 










1050 


89.90 


Saguache 


405 


1168 


349 


86.17 


All Other Counties 


1920 


5761 


887 


46.20 


2804 


48.67 



1 , 

were then uaed as the basis for separating cards, manually. Into two groups, 
Spanlsh-surnamed and all Other. No data on the card Identified non-white, so 
resulting frequency on A.D.C. for the ”other” group Is slightly more than If 
the white non-Spanlsh-surnamed were tabulated alone. After the two groups 
were separated manually, the cards were progranmed and processed through an 
I.B.M. computer to tabulate various data comparing the two groups on such 
item as frequency, number of children, and reasons for approval of the cases. 
Counties of the state were grouped to reveal different area patterns. 

Table 18 suirroarlsed the number of cases and children on A.D.C. for the 
total state and for the five designated areas. VHien It Is kept In mind that 
the rfercent of Spanlsh-surnamed population In the state In 1960 was only about 
9 percent, the Spanlsh-surnamed case frequency of 40.84 percent of all cases 
on A.D.C. Is disturbing. The differing rates of Spanlsh-surnamed persons on 
A.D.C. In the various areas of the state are generally correlated with t**® 
size of the Spanlsh-surnamed population In those areas, but In every area the 
rate Is significantly higher than the percent of Spanlsh-surnamed In the popular 

tlon. 



When the number of children Involved In the A.D.C. cases are counted, 
he percent for Spanlsh-surnamed Is even higher than for cases. %ls, of 
ourse. Is a reflection of the greater number of children In Spanlsh-surnamed 
amllles. Actually, the difference In number of children between Spanlsh- 
urnamed and Other A.D C. cases Is not significant enough to account for the 
llfference of the percents of the two groups on A.D.C* This fact 
:o throw serious doubt upon the charge often heard that prolific child bearing 
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is a cause of women going on A.D.C. If this were a significant variable it 
would be expected to show up between these two groups when one considers the 
vast difference between them in rates on A>D.C»f compared to their presence 
in the population. Of course, only one child is necessary for an A.D.C. case. 
Actually the number of children of all women on A.D^C. does not show a pattern 
much different than women in the general population who have children . The 
average number of children of women on A.D.C. in Colorado in June 1966, was 2.96 
and it is estimated that the number of children of women who have children in 
the general population is over 2.5. These facts question the charge that 
A.D.C. payments promote child bearing. 

Table 19 whows the breakdown of A.D C. cases, by number of children in 
each, for the total state and designated areas. It seems clear that about 
sixty-five percent of all A.D.C. recipients have three or fewer children. 
Actually, there has been some research elsewhere that has indicated that the 
poor have smaller families than the affluent. Our research may bear this out. 
For example, within the Spanish-surnamed groups we find the highest percent 
of one child and two children situations in the area of lowest incomes in the 
state. Area 4. This is also true of the "other" group in that area. 

The main concern of this particular research was to determine if any 
significant factor distinguishes Spanish-surnamed A.D.C. recipients from the 
"other" population group of A.D.C. recipients as to reasons for the high 
incidence of Spanish-surnamed females .on A.D.C., Table 20 indicates the various 
reasons for each group and by geographic area. 

For the state as a whole the distribution of reasons within each cul- 
tural group does not reveal many significant differences. A greater percent of 
the Spanish-surnamed recipients than "other" have Death of Wage Earner, Wage 
Earner or Applicant Disabled, or Wage Earner Incarcerated as the reason for 
approval of the case. It would seem that. these data reflect the realities, to 
be discussed later in this report, that the Spanish-surnamed has a. higher 
incidence of crime and ill-health than the general population; hence, these 
reasons for Spanish-surnamed females being on A.D.C. will have to wait for 
those sections for analysis. 



Generally, the pattern of reasons within the five geographic regions 
designated on Table 20 parallel those of the total state, but there are some 
interesting variations. For example, "Wage Earner or Applicant Disabled or 
Incapacitated" is definitely a more prevalent reason for Spanish-surnamed 



recipients in every area but number 4, the San Luis Valley, where it emerges 
as a much more prevalent reason of the "other" recipients. We have , not been 
able to explain this difference unless it is the social protectiveness of the 
Spanish-surnamed extended family in that area which would provide internally 
for this misfortune. It is also interesting that although the "other" group 
generally shows a higher percent tendency toward the reason "Wage Earner 
Absent or Deserting," in Area 3 (Weld, Larimer, Boulder, and Morgan) the 
Spanish-surnamed group shows a higher percent. 

Generally, there does not seem to be a reason that emerges powerfully 
or consistently significant for Spanish-surnamed persons being on A.D.C. Where 
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NUMBER ANP PERCENT OF A.D.C. RECIPIENTS IN COLORADO 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF THEIR CHILDREN, BY AREA AMD CULTURAL GROUP, IN JUNE 1966 
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REASON FOR APPROVAL OF AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN CASES RECEIVING PAYMENT 
IN COLORADO JUNE 1966» BY CULTURAL (StOUP AND BY AREA 
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reasons seem to predominate In some areas, they do so for both groups. If 
there was a clear reason which would develop out of a person's "Spanlsh- 
surnamedness" we would expect It to be predominant In every area InA at 

obvious that the reasons "Wage Earner Absent or 
Deserting and Loss or Decrease of Support from Legally Responsible Person" 
are the crux ot the loss of Income which places all A.D.C. recipients on the 
program. Surely Illegitimacy Is reflected In these reasons. These reasons 
point to deep sociological problems of our society and cannot be analysed 
here; however, they become social burdens when the afflicted have no other 
means to compensate for loss of Income. The higher Incidence of Spanish- 

A.D.C. may beslmply a reflection of their more extensive poverty 

c orces them to turn to public assistance when social misfortune overtakes 
thenis 



In summary, the most valid conclusion from this survey of A.D.C. and 
general welfare Is that a greatly disproportionate number of the Spanish' 
surnamed population finds Itself on welfare. Especially Important Is that 
there is evidence that the next generation of Spanlsh-surnamed persons may 
find themselves there In even a higher proportion. Any program designed to 
assist the Spanlsh-surnamed person In general must pldce great emphasis on 
improving the Impact of A.D C., as well as getting at the roots of the high 
percent of Spanlsh-surnamed persons on the rolls. But a search for the reasons 
should not deter us from Improving the remedial Impact and role of A.D.C. and 
other such programs which assist the children Involved. Many more case workers 
are needed to do an effective Job of rehabilitation and their salaries must 
be raised to develop professionalism. Much could be said about the needs for 
Improving welfare, but surely the average of $140 per month paid to A.D C 
cases Is only prolonging the poverty status of these unfortunate Spanlsh- 
surnamed recipients aind, as we have seen In the previous sections, unless the 
cycle of poverty Is broken within Spanlsh-surnamed families, the problem will 
continue and magnify Into the next generation. 



Remedial Efforts 

The low Income status of Spanlsh-surnamed cltlsens In Colorado is a 
symptom of many basic disadvantages such as low education, decline of tradi- 
tional occupational fields, poor health, and unjust' discrimination (against 
ethnic background and social class), but obviously, low Income is also a 

of similar disadvantages, especially within the children of poor families. 
Hence, all efforts to Increase job opportunities and reduce poverty of the 
Spanlsh-surnamed should be emphasised. Of course, public programs tp combat 
unemployment and poverty cannot discriminate in favor of Spanlsh-surnamed 
persons, but If they are well conceived and effective they will. In fact, favor 
the Spanlsh-surnamed population which finds Itself disproportionately within 
this group. 

Under the Federal Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 several major pro- 
grams have been funded In Colorado to attack* directly, the roots of poverty. 
These programs Include such efforts as the Job Corps, Neighborhood Youth Corps, 















Work Study, and numerous projects under Conmunity Action Programs. A discus- 
sion and evaluation of these various programs cannot be made here,, but |tn 
attempt was made to evaluate them in terms of their general impact on poverty 
among the Spanish-surnamed . The findings were not encouraging. Except for 
some educational programs and health programs, to be discussed later in this 
report, the poverty programs do not seem to be breaking the hard core of 
poverty in t|ie State. One of the problems is that there Is not eiiough money 
to really break through and reach the youth who really need help. For example, 
payments to encourage youth to get braining under , tbie Neighborhood Youth 
Corps are usually not high enough to stiakilate youth t© get involved. In 
other cases, efforts under Community Action Programs have not always been 
conceived and planned to get at root causes. Another problem is that the 
geographic area of a program or its special focus may be by-passing pockets 
of poverty aauing Spanish-surnamed citizens. It is recommended that a major 
research study be launched to evaluate the impact of these poverty programs, 
especially, as they fe deviate poverty among the Spanish-surnamed. 

Two Special programs directed primarily to Spanish-surnamed residents in 
this general area deserve support and expansion. The first is the employment 
program sponsored by tARASA (Latin American Research and Service Agency) and 
supported by the United Fund. The U. S. Department of Labor’s On the Job 
Training Program is also being sponsored by LARASA. .The other is the newly 
funded Operation SER (Serving Employment and Rehabilitation) which has been 
established in Albuquerque to serve the five Southwestern states, including 
Colorado. SER is administered by Jobs for Progress, Inc., and sponsored by 
the League of Dnited iatin American Citizens (LUl^C) and the American G.l. 

Forum, the nation's two largest Latin American organisations. Jobs for 
progress, Inc. is proposing 11 centers in the Southwest to provide Job training, 
olacement, relocation, and remedial education services for all underemployed 
groups, with special emphasis on the bilingual, bicultural American of Spanish 

and Mexican descent. 
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IV. EDUCATION 



The Problem 



Levels of educstionsl sttsinnient for Spsni8h*'8urnsmed adults in Colorado 
are consistently and significantly lower than other adults in the population. 

In 1960 the median educational attainment for all ''Anglo” males in Colorado 
over 25 years of age was 12.1 years; for Spanish-surnamed males in the same 
®8® group it was 8.1 years. A detailed breakdown of the adult population by 
educational attainment levels for the different cultural groups in different 
counties Is provided on table 21. 

In the first column of the table we find the actual percent of the 
adult population that is Spanish-surnamed. In the succeeding columns we find 
the percent of the adult population of different educational attainments which 
is Spanish-surnamed, and the difference from the total percent in the first 
column. This difference indicates a disproportionate presence (all plus 
except where minus sign indicates deficiency) of Spanish-surnamed persons in 
this category. For example, in Adams county the Spanish-surnamed make up 5.48 
percent of the population, yet in the second column, we discover that over 
26 percent of all adults with less than 4 years of schooling are Spanish- 
surnamed. The difference, between these two 'figures, of 20.53 percentage points 
indicates a significant over-presence of Spanish-surnamed adults in this category 
of extremely low education. It must be kept in mind that a low difference or 
large difference in some counties is also related to the original percent in 
the first column. In other words, in a county like Jefferson, with only 
1.52 percent Spanish-surnamed adults, there is not the possibility of as 
large a percentage point difference as in Conejos county. In fact, a smaller 
difference might actually reveal a larger gap, such as in Jefferson which has 
twice as many Spanish-surnamed in this low education group as in the total 
population. In general terms, however, the "difference” column gives us a 
guide to varying educational attainments. In almost all counties, it is not 
until we look at the group of adults with a little high school education that 
we find a proportionate number of Spanish-surnamed adults, and in most cases 
it Is still less than the general population percent. With few exceptions, 
the percent of Spanish-surnamed population in each attainment group declines 
with increasing educational attainment. The notable exceptions are Conejos, 
Costilla, and Las Animas counties which show a marked drop in the ”4 yrs. H.S.” 
category and a return tc the normal pattern of decline after ”1-3 years 
college.” This variance from the general pattern might reflect the migration 
of Spanish-surnamed High School graduates from these rural counties Ito the 
urban centers of Colorado, or a localized extreme drop-out pattern during early 
high school. In almost all counties, however, there is a significant drop of 
Spanish-surnamed percent in the 4 years of High School group, indicating a 
marked dropping-out of Spanish-surnamed youth before finishing high school. 

Table 22 looks at educational attainment of the Spanish-surnamed adult 
from a different angle. In this table we see the percent of the total Spanish- 
surnamed adult population which has specified educational attainment as compared 
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TABUS 22 



PERCENT OF SPANISH-SURNAMED ADULTS* HAVING VARIOUS USVELS OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
COMPARED TO PERCENT OF "OTHER" ADULTS HAVING THE SAME ATTAINMENT 
FOR SELECTED COLORADO COUNTIES, 1960 



SCHOOL YRS. COMPLETED 4 OR LESS 


5 THRU 8 


1 


- 3 H.S 


• 




X of 


X of 


Dlff- 


% of 


X of 


Diff- 


% of 


X of 


Diff- 




all 


all 


erence 


all 


all 


erence 


all 


all 


erence 


Counties 


S.S. 


other 


in X 


S.S. 


other 


in % 


S.S. 


other 


in X 


Adams 


10.81 


1.78 


9.03 


41.08 


20.24 


20.84 


23.20 


21.07 


2.13 


Arapahoe 


7.79 


1.45 


6.34 


26.07 


16.91 


9.16 


19.40 


16.46 


2.94 


Boulder 


24.92 


2.02 


22.90 


36.30 


19.27 


17.03 


16.17 


13.89 


2.28 


Conejos 


32.48 


6.67 


25.81 


43.63 


27.43 


16.20 


11.31 


20.81 


-9.50 


Costilla 


33.07 


16.78 


16.29 


43.43 


30.85 


12.58 


10.05 


16.61 


-6.56 


Denver 


19.49 


3.32 


16.17 


38.59 


23.36 


15.23 


20.85 


17.87 


2.98 


El Paso 


11.91 


1.70 


10.21 


30.71 


19.24 


11.47 


20.62 


17.21 


3.41 


Huerfano 


32.13 


18.46 


13.67 


47.25 


31.10 


16.15 


11.44 


18.06 


-6.62 


Jefferson 


3.99 


1.58 


2.41 


14.41 


15.96 


- 1.55 


19.96 


16.38 


3.58 


Los Animas ‘ 


31.08 


13.55 


17.53 


44.50 


31.81 


12.69 


10.97 


14.46 


-3.49 


Mesa 


24.46 


3.67 


20.79 


38.75 


26.11 


12.64 


13.89 


19.20 


-5.31 


Otero 


37.46 


4.91 


32.55 


44.60 


30.94 


13.66 


10.94 


16.99 


-6.03 


Pueblo 


22.20 


6.95 


15.25 


45.71 


30.22 


15.49 


17.03 


20.06 


-3.03 


Rio Grande 


29.77 


3.98 


25.79 


51.57 


25.06 


26.51 


11.78 


16.34 


-4.56 


Weld 


41.05 


4.68 


36.37 


39.08 


31.65 


7.43 


10.85 


17.15 


-6.30 


SCHOOL YEARS 


















COMPLETED — > 


4 YRS. H.S 


1. 


1 THRU 3 -COLLEGE 


4 OR MORE-COLLEGE 


Adams 


17.84 


37.06 


-19.22 


4.90 


12.06 


- 7.16 


2.17 


7.78 


- 5.61 


Arapahoe 


25.76 


34.24 


- 8.48 


10.10 


15.54 


- 5.44 


10..89 


15.41 


- 4.52 


Boulder 


11.14 


26.93 


-15.79 


5.03 


17.37 


-12.34 


6.44 


20.52 


-14.08 


Conejos 


7.43 


27.90 


-20.47 


3.49 


10.61 


- 7.12 


1.66 


6.57 


- 4.91 


Costilla 


7.28 


19.66 


-12.38 


3.40 


8.81 


- 5.41 


2.77 


7.29 


- 4.52 


Denver 


14.52 


28.50 


-13.98 


3.83 


14.18 


-10.35 


2.70 


12.76 


-10.06 


El Paso 


25.77 


35.11 


- 9.34 


7.91 


14.13 


- 6.22 


3.07 


12.61 


- 9.54 


Huerfano 


7.44 


20.20 


-12.76 


1.06 


6.98 


- 5.92 


.69 


5.20 


- 4.51 


Jefferson 


33.84 


35.40 


- 1.56 


15.58 


15.65- 


- .07 


12.17 


15.01 


- 2.84 


Los Animas 


8.52 


24.74 


-16.22 


3.41 


9.05 


- 5.64 


1.52 


6.39 


- 4.87 


Mesa 


15.26 


28.77 


-13.51 


4.30 


12.32 


- 8.02 


3.33 


9.92 


- 6.55 


Otero 


4.98 


29.54 


-24.56 


1.18 


10.44 


- 9.26 


.82 


7.17 


- 6.35 


Pueblo 


10.84 


27.13 


-16^29 


3.30 


8.92 


- 5.62 


.93 


6.71 


— 5 . 78 


Rio Grande 


6.51 


31.78 


-25.27 


.37 


13.65 


-13.28 


0 


9.17 


- 9.17 


Weld 


5.88 


26.55 


-20.67 


1.94 


10.78 


- 8.84 


1.20 


9.18 


- 7.9S 



*25 years old or over 



SOURCE: Derived from U.S. Census Reports 
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with the percent of all "other** adults which have that educational attainment. 
In other words, In Adams county 10.81 percent of all Spanlsh-surnamed adults 
completed less than 4 years of schooling and 41.08 percent of all Spanlsh- 
surnamed adults finished 5 to 8 years of schooling, etc. On the other hand, 
only 1.78 percent and 20.24 percent of all **other** adults were in these two 
educational attainment groups respectively. The third column In each educa- 
tional group shows the difference In percentage points between the two popula- 
tions. 



Again, It Is clear that Spanlsh-surnamed adults find themselves .clus- 
tered In the low educational attainment categories as compared to **other** 
adults. In most counties over 50 percent, and as high as 82 percent (Otero), 
of the Spanlsh-surnamed adults have no more than an 8th grade education. The 
outstanding exceptions are Arapahoe, El Paso, and Jefferson which, as we can 
see from table 23, have the highest median years of schooling completed for 
Spanlsh-surnamed adults. Table 23 clearly summarises the educational defi- 
ciency of the Spanlsh-surnamed adult. In the fifteen counties, by comparing 
the median years of schooling of the Spanlsh-surnamed with the median years 
of **others** in the adult population. It is worth noting that the high median 
education of the three counties cited is not due only to the generally higher 
educational levels of those counties. Arapahoe, El Paso, and Jefferson also 
show some of the smallest gaps between the medians of Spanlsh-surnamed and 
**other** than any of the other counties. Where the educational gaps in other 
counties are smaller it is where there are low medians across the board. 

As was cited in the previous section of this study. Weld County had one 
of the lower Income levels for Spanlsh-surnamed families. The low status of 
the Spanlsh-surnamed population In that county Is again reflected in education. 
Weld county. In 1960, had the lowest median of educational attainment for 
Spanlsh-surnamed citizens of the 15 counties with significant Spanlsh-surnamed 
populatlons--6.0 years. Weld County also shows the largest gap between the 
medians of Spanlsh-surnamed and **other.** 

A relationship between educational attainment and Income level Is 
suggested in the Weld County reference. Table 24 attempts to focus on that 
relationship for the Spanlsh-surnamed population. Although a positive correla- 
tion generally exists between Income and educational attainment. It is not 
perfect. Actually, there is a body of evidence growing to Indicate that the 
ending of economic deprivation is less dependent upon Improved education than 
was previously believed. A recent study by Walter Fogel of the UCLA Hex Ican- 
Amerlcan Study Project analyzed this relationship. Professor Fogel confirms 
the close relationship between Income and educational attainment, but he 
points out that the Increase is not totally correlated. Through sophisticated 
statistical analysis of populations In the Southwest, he has shown that probably 
only one-hAlf of the Income differential between **Anglos** and Spanlsh-surnamed 
persons Is due to educational differences. Other significant factors for 
Income differentials are discrimination and the change from manual Jobs to 
technical Jobs requiring more and specialized education. 

The above findings should not deter us from providing more education for 
Spanlsh-surnamed youth. There Is no doubt about the positive role of education 
In economic advancement, but we must be concerned also with the kind of educa- 
tion provided. A survey of a sample of 65 school districts In Colorado 
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TABU 23 

MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOLING COMPUTED OF ADULTS* 
IN SPANISH-SURNAMED AND OTHER POPUUTIONS 
OF SEUCTED COLORADO COUNTIES, 1960 



Spanlih- Spanlih- 



County 


Surnamed 


Other 


County 


Surnaned 


Other 


Ademe 


8.9 


12.1 


Jeffereon 


12.3 


12.4 


Arepehoe 


11.5 


12.4 


Lee Anlnae 


7.3 


.8.8 


Boulder 


8.3 


12.5 


Meea 


8.3 


11.7 


Cone Joe 


6.9 


8.7 


Otero 


6.2 


10.4 


Coetllle 


6.8 


7.6 


Pueblo 


8.1 


10.2 


Denver 


8.6 


12.2 


Rio Grande 


6.6 


10.5 


El Peeo 


10.1 


12.3 


Weld 


6.0 


10.9 


Huerfeno 


7.0 


8.5 









*25 ye«ri old or over 
SOURCE: 1960 U.S. Ceneus 



TABU 24 

RANK ORDER OF FAMILY INCOME AND ADULT EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
FOR SPANISH-SURNAMED POPULATION IN SEUCTED COLORADO COUNTIES 1960 



Rank 


County 


Median 

Family 

Income 


Rank 


County 


Median 

Adult 

Education 


1. 


Jeffereon 


$6582 


1. 


Jeffereon 


12.3 


2. 


Arapahoe 


5842 


2. 


Arapahoe 


11.5 


3. 


Adame 


5089 


3. 


El Paso 


10.1 


4. 


Denver 


4680 


4. 


Adams 


8.9 


5. 


Boulder 


4662 


5. 


Denver 


8.6 


6. 


Pueblo 


4424 


6. 


Boulder 


8.3 


7. 


El Paeo 


4240 


7. 


Mesa 


8.3 


8. 


Meea 


3738 


8. 


Pueblo 


8.1 


9. 


Lae Anlmaa 


3223 


9. 


Las Animas 


7.3 


10. 


Weld 


3213 


10. 


Huerfano 


7.0 


11. 


Otero 


3161 


11. 


Conejos 


6.9 


12. 


Huerfano 


2693 


12. 


Costilla 


6.8 


13. 


Rio Grande 


2446 


13. 


Rio Grande 


6.6 


14. 


Cone Joe 


2436 


14. 


Otero 


6.2 


15. 


Coatllla 


2105 


15. 


Weld 


6.0 


SOURCE: 


1960 U. S. 


Ceneus 
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IndlcAtet that only a relatively small group o£ schools Is providing sound 
educational programs designed for the non-college bound youth; programs which 
may provide specialised vocational and technical skills to boys and girls 
entering the Job market. 



Returning to tables 21 and 22 it is noted that an ‘SiVldent "drop-out" 
problem exists among Spanlsh-surnamed youth. This is indicated by a dispro- 
portionate percent of Spanlsh-surnamed adults who have less than a high school 
education. This point is made clearer by looking at the various age groups 
in school at a given point in time. This was done by the 1960 Census and is 
summarised on table 25. It can be seen that the percent of Spaniah-surnamed 
children, ages 5 to 15, in school does not differ significantly from the 
percent o£ these children in school from the total population. But in the 
age groups after 15 years of age the Spanlsh-surnamed percent drops off markedly. 



Unfortunately, none of the drop-out studies done in Colorado in recent 
years have done a valid Job of identifying drop-outs among the Spanlsh-surnamed 
students, and hence have not been effective in pin-pointing the problem. One 
of the major problems faced in this study was the failure or unwillingness of 
educators to identify their students by ethnic background and other socio- 
economic categories. Most educators could not readily tell us how many 
Spanlsh-surnamed students they had in their schools and least of all, how 
many, if any, were dropping out of school. What was obvious to any spectator 
of commencement seemed to escape many superintendents or directors of instruc- 
tion. The refusal to count the Spanlsh-surnamed students who drop-out could 
easily be a means c£ avoiding the knowledge of a problem. But even becoming 
aware of this gross fact of number of drop-outs is only the beginning. Unless 
we record individual drop-outs and identify them by various socio-economic 
factors, such as family Income, marital status of parents, psychological 
patterns, etc., we know only of the problem and nothing else. 



I 



I 



I 

4 

I 






TABLE 25 



PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION OF DESIGNATED AGES 
ENROLLED IN SCHOOL IN COLORADO, 1960 



AGES 


TOTAL 

POPULATION 


SPANISH-SURNAMED 

POPULATION 


5 and 6 


69.3 


63.9 


7 to 13 


98.1 


97.4 


14 and 15 


95.2 


89.4 


16 and 17 


83.5 


68.0 


18 and 19 


48.0 


34.0 


20 and 21 


26.3 


12.4 


22 to 24 


13.1 


8.1 


25 to 34 


6.5 


4.3 



SOURCE: Manuel, Herschel T., Spanish-Speaking 

Children of the Southwest, p. 53. 
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In summary, the problem of education and the Spanlsh-surnamed population 
Is, at first and at least, a quantitative one--Spanlsh-surnamed students In 
general are not continuing their education beyond that which Is legally neces- 
sary. All of this Is doubly serious for the educational challenges of Colorado 
when we remember from our population statistics on table 2 of this report, 
that the greatest percent of Spanlsh-surnamed youngsters has entered the schools 
since the above educational statistics were compiled In 1960. 



Desire and Aspiration 



There Is a prevailing opinion within the general population and among 
many educators that Spanlsh-surnamed youngsters, because of their cultural 
value system, do not share the desire to succeed materially In the general 
society or to acquire the education necessary for that success. It Is alleged 
that, since they do not aspire to the fruits of the general education system, 
they do not aspire to success In that system. Patterns of low motivation and 
patterns of anti-social behavior are often attributed to the rejection of the 
school norms and goals by these Spanlsh-surnamed students. That educational 
leaders hold the belief, that such a vulue system generally exists among 
Spanlsh-surnamed youth, was confirmed by Interviews with school administrators 
and public officials. 

Inasmuch as the public schools have' been reluctant to work at changing 
value structures among students, there has developed a quiet resignation and 
frustration among many educational leaders regarding the solution of the 
Spanlsh-surnamed drop-out and failure problem. 

A sophisticated analysis of cultural value systems among the Spanish^ 
suranmed youth of Colorado cannot be attempted here, but there seems to be 
Increasing evidence that the vast accumulation of cultural studies done on the 
Spanlsh-Amerlcan and the Mexlcan-Amerlcan In the southwest may not have too 
’ much relevance to understanding value systems of contemporary Spanlsh-surnamed 
youth In Colorado who. In the main, are living In urban areas. Almost all 
major studies on the Spanlsh-surnamed populations In the southwest focus upon 
rural, small town, and compact communities which show a high relationship 
vlth rural folk culture. Recent studies underway at the University of Colorado’s 
Institute of Behavioral Sciences, under the directorship of Dr. Robert Hanson, 
may shed new light on the contemporary aspects of culture and acculturation. 

Regarding values, a recent study (1966) by Dr. Fred Romero, now of the 
Colorado State Department of Education, throws some doubt upon the general 
cultural-value theory of Spanlsh-surnamed student drop-out patterns. After 
exhaustive analysis of the literature dealing with the Spanlsh-Amerlcan culture, 
he sunmarlaed what seemed to be a general agreement on the classification of 
values attributed to the Spanlsh-Amerlcan. They are as follows: 

1. Marriage assumed as an Institution with romanticism attendant to folk 
societies. Consideration of mutual Interests secondary. Family 
approval of great consideration. 
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2. Distinct family roles. Husband Is head and provider of family. 
Wife exclusively concerned with household duties. 



3. Large families considered an asset. Children subordinate to parents, 
extending Into maturity. Mo external influence. 

4. Very close family ties maintained and extended Into several genera* 
tlons. All blood relations considered part of Immediate family. 

5. Individual security during periods of crisis provided by family 
structure. The church Is the only outside Institution. 

6. Recreation Is the natural product of family functions. It Is rarely 
organised or commercialised. 

7. Religious activities are an Integral part of family life, providing 
both religious training and recreation. 

8. Home used as the center of production and consumption. Many Items 
used and consumed by the family are produced by combined family effort. 

9. Universal education was not a part of Spanish tradition during the 
colonisation period. 

10. Personal planning or goals In an agrarian society are limited to 
dally routines and the rhythms of the seasons. The concept of 
"success" Is part of the personal Interrelationships between the 
family or immediate community and does not Involve material transla- 
tions. 



11. Time Is a gift of life to be enjoyed to the fullest--and to be enjoyed. 
It must not be postponed. The concept of wasting time is not under- 
stood. There Is no guilt complex to mar the enjoyment of the present. 



12. Success, being a part of personal dally Inter-relatlonshlps without 
material translations has no significance for the future. The future 
Is entirely In the hands of God. The language is replete with 
proverbs to fortify this concept. 



13. Making a profit from a transaction between t%#o Individuals Is consid- 
ered Innoral. Transactions between people are made on the basis of 
need for each other's product. 

14. Monetary system very limited In agrarian society. Barter system 
without profit motive not conducive to experience In handling money. 

15. Competition In the folk society discouraged. Competition not compat- 
ible with family life, or Inter-personal relations prevalent In folk 
cultures. Achievement concepts between Individuals in competition 
not understood. 
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16. No experience in high pressure salesmanship or resistance to system. I 

Postponement of payments psychologically deceptive, due to time 
orientation. 



.17. In a patriarchal society, there Is no real need for organisations. 

In the simplicity of agrarian society family groups are able to meet 

their needs without the complexities of organised effort. Also, 

since organisational goals Involve the future, time orientation 

limits their use. \ 

\ 

18. Lack of organisational experience promotes Individualism and thereby 

reduces the Individual's ability to function In organised situations. j 

This has a tendency to limit horlsons and stimulation for progress. 

j 

19. The Spanish folk culture values moving from a small village or rural 

areas to urban centers are Immediately challenged at every point. I 

The villager's value concepts about his life, his family are assailed | 

dally. Because of economic conditions his Initial contacts with 
urban culture are usually with people already In conflict with urban 
life. Therefore, his first view of urban life Is a distorted picture. I 

His efforts to assimilate distorted value concepts often result In j 

serious consequences . | 

j 

I 

20. Change Is not a great motivator. | 

21. Education Is considered to have limited. value. 

22. Leadership roles have no great attraction. 

23. Patience, submission, and conformity are accepted. I 



24. Work and thrift for their own sake have little value. 

25. Catholic religious traditions and practices are Influential. | 

26. Child-rearing practices are less demanding on the child and the 
family. 

27. Fatalistic attitudes about self and control of social and environ- 
mental conditions are prevalent. 

14 

28. Inner personal values are stronger than those of action or doing. 

On the other hand, a surveay of the literature produced the following 
classification of the primary middle-class values of the predominant popula- 
tion In the United States: 



1. Personal values -- self-reliance, self-restraint. Initiative, optimism 
about future, rewards for hard work, value In education, personal 
efficiency, physical activity, stimulation of competition, and 
cleanliness . 
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2. Time values -- future oriented, routine and punctuality. 

3 . Societal values -- materialism, scientific method, control of mechan- 
istic world, group organization and cooperation, secular orientation, 
and cult of youth. 

To test the amount of acculturation existing in a sample of Spanish- 
surnamcd youth in the Southwest, (that is the amount of change frorn Spanish- 
American values to predominant American values) , Romero devised an accultura- 
tion scale and administered it to 348 Anglo and Spanish-American students 
enrolled in school. Approximately one-half of the sample had Spanlsh-surnames 
and the other half was Anglo-American. Three school systems were sampled 
and both urban and rural orientation was involved. The schools selected had 
at least forty percent Spanish-American in their total population. The schools 
y 0 i .0 in Denver, and Walsenburg, Colorado, and Rio Arriba County, New Mexico. 

The study showed no significant difference between the two cultural 
groups in their acceptance of the predominant American value system. In other 
words, the Spanish-sur named youth seemed to show complete acculturation. This 
is a remarkable finding regarding the acculturation of Spanish- surnamed secon- 
dary, school students. The study suggests a need for further research into 
the area of acculturation, and it throws some doubt upon previous hypotheses 
about Spanish -surnamed student motivation as related to values. It is probable 
that Spanish-surnamed students share with other students the desire to achieve 
predominant cultural goals. 

Research by Dr. Marion Phillipus, Staff Psychologist at the National 
Jewish Hospital in Denver, has also challenged the general theory of cultural 
differences between Spanish-surnamed and non-Spanish-surnamed persons in our 
eeneral culture. Dr. Phillipus administered psychological tests to one 
hundred and thirty-eight patients of the two broadly defined dultural- groups. 
The verbal tests were administered to the Spanish-speaking subjects in Spanish. 
No statistical differences, between the two groups, were evident, when test 
response.*? were compared with the various criteria selected. Even patients^^ 
with serious brain damage reacted similarly no matter what their cXilture. 

Dr. Phillipus concludes that cultural stereotypes usually ascribed to the 
minority Spanish-Americans , by the majority group of Anglos, are perceived 
by the majority group more in terms of economics than in terms of culture. 

In other words, certain behavior usually associated with Spanish-surnamed 
Americans Is more an aspect of their economic 

cultural backeround. Dr. Phillipus further concludes that the language 
difference often is the cruicial factor in misunderstanding of behavior patterns 

Other evidence exists that the lack of educational aspiration among 
Soanish-surnamed youth is not a result of differing value systems. Inter- 
views with youth workers, church leaders, and the youth themselves, in areas 
of sLnish-Lrnamed populations in Denver and Weld Counties, reveal a deep- 
sLterlonglng^ong these young people for the life and things they see all 

them These young people have accepted the prevailing values of the 
socUtJ b«; a« dLpirtrSstJated In theU Inability or failure to reach them, 
irirnot that they hLe not accepted the culture, but. more often than not. 
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the majority group of thcj prevailing culture has not accepted them. 

Much more research is needed among the "new" generation of Spanish- 
surnamed youth to more clearly identify cultural traits in terms of their 
influence on desire and aspiration. This is of crucial importance because 
many new educational programs being developed in Colorado seem to be moving 
on the assumptions of cultural traits that may not exist. If it is true that 
Spanish-surnamed youth generally do not have value goals different from 
"Anglos," then educators who assume they do are wasting time and resources on 
fruitless programs and overlooking needed areas of concentration. 

It is well established in sociological literature that social and 
self Identity is essential to good mental health, stability, and aspiration. 
Surely identity and self-respect is vital to a student if he is to aspire to 
an improved (in his own eyes) status in life. The lack of aspiration in any 
Spanish-surnamed student is probably not his failure to accept prevaling 
cultural goals, but his awful awareness that he cannot make it . Assuming 
he has the ability, as many Spanish-surnamed students do who drop-out of 
school, it is the educational system and the majority society which kills his 
aspiration, not an inner deficiency. 

Some recent programs in Colorado schools to improve the success poten- 
tial of minority children, including Spanish-surnamed!, by giving them special 
education in their cultural heritage, seem to ignore this consideration. If, 
in fact, children do not identify with a culture (a serious and debilitating 
condition) one does not develop such an identity by attempting to associate 
them with a culture they have rejected, or have never known. The desired 
cultural identity of most Spanish-surnamed children in Colorado may be the 
prevailing Anglo-American culture, hence, attempts to remind them of "their'J 
"Spanish-ness" or "Mexican-ness" is only further alienating them from "their" 
cultural identity with the culture to which they aspire. 

Having Spanish-surnamed children sing Spanish songs and Mexican songs 
and read Hispanic literature, to a greater degree than one would expect in 
normal inter-cultural education, may actually be isolating a child from his 
culture--the 20th Century Western United States culture. Each Spanish-surnamed 
child has a differing road to a cultural identity, but if our research indica- 
tors are valid, we have no reason to believe the most efficient or safest road 
leads through "Spanish-American" or "Mexican-American" cultural programs. 

Nothing above in any way implies inferiority of any particular culture, 
it simply implies that no one culture should be predetermined as the most 
plausible for identity for all Spanish-surnamed youth. Some educational 
materials circulated and programs implemented, in Colorado schools, suggest 
that the "Spanish-American culture" or the "Mexican-American" cultural identity 
is the best and only approach for self-realization of the Spanish-surnamed 
youth . 

If a child has some cultural identity with the "Spanish-Mexican" culture 
it, of course, should be encouraged- -and in no way should it be disparaged or 
singled out for criticism. Bilingualism can be an asset for cultural identity 







or for learning English more eCfectlvely--but It should not be condemned, 
discouraged, or criticized. Criticism of the language only further Isolates 
the child who wants to Identify with the prevailing culture, or It diminishes 
I the cultural pride the child might have who has Identified with the "Spanish- 

I American" or "Hex Ican-Amer lean" culture. 

j The real challenge of aspiration among Spanlsh-surnamed youth Is to 

I convince them that they can make It In the predominant culture If they really 

I try. This Is not easy, because until our majority society faces the real 

obligation of accepting minority groups without unjust discrimination, they 
may not make It even If they try. This challenge, assuming the elimination of 
discrimination, can take two routes under the teacher's leadership. If a 
child Identifies, or can easily Identify, with the sub-culture of "Spanish" 
or "Mexican" heritage, then Its achievements and glories should be emphasized 
to that student to give him an Identity, pride, and confidence of success. 

If the child Identifies with the majority culture, the characteristics he has 
I which type him out of that culture should not be emphasized or criticized, 

! but the teacher must understand those characteristics so she can provide the 

I needed help . 

It Is very possible that many Spanlsh-surnamed children In school 
I more easily Identify with sub-cultures other than those of the "Spanlsh- 

I American" or "Mexlcan-Amerlcan." It might be the rural sub-culture; It might 

I be the sub-culture of poverty; It might be the sub-culture of Industrial labor; 

I and It might actually be a sub-culture of welfare recipients. Maybe we need 

a more realistic portrayal of these cultures and their contribution to the 
predominant American culture. 

Special history courses on the Spanish and Mexican culture In the 

I Southwest may not be of much value If It Is taught In a way that separates or 

discriminates. History of the Spanlsh-Amerlcans and Mexican- Americans should 
be realistically Integrated Into the curriculum of the schools, and Spanlsh- 
Amerlcan, and Mexlcan-Amerlcan heroes and successes should be Integtated Into 
the study In such a way that It Is thought normal and In the nature of things 
to study them as part of the American cultural heritage. 

\ 

It would seem that the greatest single factor encouraging aspiration 
I within minority group youth Is the example of an environment that displays 

I clear and visible evidence that people with their minority characteristics 

I who applied themselves have succeeded to • degree proportionate to their 

I numbers In society. Unfortunately, the total society does not provide this 

I encouraging example. One might expect the school environment to provide such 

I an example, but again, there Is little encouraging evidence. 

i In September 1966 we surveyed a sample of 65 school districts through- 

out the state to discover how many Spanlsh-surnamed teachers were teaching In 
school districts which had at least one percent Spanlsh-surnamed pupils In 
specified grades. Table 26 summarizes our findings. The findings clearly 
show that relatively few Spanlsh-surnamed teachers are teaching In schools 
with notlcable numbers of Spanlsh-surnamed students. A separate survey of 
Denver schools was made for the Commission by the Denver Public Schools and 
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TABLE 26 



PERCENT OF SPANISH-SURNAMED TEACHERS TEACHING 
IN SELECTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN COLORADO WITH AT LEAST ONE PERCENT 
SPANISH-SURNAMED STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN VARIOUS GRADES, SEPTEMBER 1966 



Groups of Districts by 
Percent of Spanlsh-surnamed 
Students In Grade . 



Number of 
School 
Districts 



Range of Percent 
of Spanlsh- 
Surnamed Teachers 



Median 
Percent S ;S 
Teachers 



1 



First Grade: 



1 - 5 percent 


12 


0 


- 


4.17 


2.13 


6-10 percent 


9 


0 


- 


3.80 


.34 


11 - 25 percent 


13 


0 




8.33 


.11 


26 and over 


13 


0 


- 


82.35 


.00 


Seventh Grade: 

1 - 5 percent 


12 


0 




5.43 


.00 


6 - 10 percent 


10 


0 


- 


4.00 


1.70 


11 - 25 percent 


15 


0 




5.26 


.00 


26 and over' 


12 


3.70 


- 


88,89 


4.00 


Tenth Grade: 

i - 5 percent 


10 


0 




4.60 


1.40 


6 - 10 percent 


8 


0 


- 


2.40 


.08 


.11 - 25 percerit 


11 


0 


- 


5.70 


.05 


26 and over 


11 


P 


- 


55.56 


4.30 


Graduating Class-- . 
Previous Spring 
1-5 percent 


14 


0 


w 


5.13 


i.41 


6-10 percent 


5 


0 


- 


4.00 


1. 10 


11 - 25 percent 


16 


0 


mm 


7 .80 


1.00 


26 and over 


7 


0 




55.50 


5.13 



SOURCE: Commission Survey 



the following numbers ..and percents of Spanlsh-surnamed arid. Other teachers 
emerged for each majot grade level; 



Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Ane lo-Caucas Ian 


Spanlsh-surnamed 


Negro 


Aslan 


(1862) 


- 88.42% 


(28) - 1.33% 


(194) - 9.21% 


(20) - .94% 


( 831) 


- 90.037. 


( 22 ) - 2.38% 


( 62) - 6.72% 


( 7) - .76% 


( 994) 


- 94*85% 


(15) - 1.43% 


( 31) - 2.96% 


( 1 ) - .09% 



When it Is kept In mind that about 10 to 12 percerit of the enrolled students 
In bdriver are Spanish-snrnamed, the very lowjpei^cent of . Spanlsh-surnamed teach* 
era Is discouraging. Obviously, the few Spanish-surnamed teaciers in the 
secondary schools (probably most arc Spanish Language teachers) throughout the 











State give Spanish-surnamed teenagers, who are potential drop-outs, little 
cause to believe that hard work and sacrifice will get them good jobs. 

Many school administrators argue that few qualified Spanish-surnamed 
teachers apply for jobs. This may be true, but it would seem that, given 
equal academic or even lower academic qualifications, the Spanish-surnamed 
teacher applicant deserves special consideration because of two special qualifi* 
cations he possesses over other non-Spanish-surnamed applicants; these are: 

(1) his example or presence in the school can encourage Spanish**surnamed 
students, and (2) his ability to understand and give special counsel to many 
Spanish-surnamed students. It should be mentioned, however, that the second 
consideration may not always be valid because a Spanish-surnamed teacher from 
the upper-middle-class-urban culture may have nothing in common with a poor, 
working class Spanish-surnamed student. It might be wise to hire not only 
more Spanish-surnamed teachers and counselors, but more Spanish-surnamed 
teachers and counselors with a working class, lower -economic -class background. 
In fact, in general, one of the problems in education is that the vast majority 
of teachers are products of the white-collar middle class and have little 
sensitive and sympathetic understanding of the poor and disadvantaged student. 
Paradoxically, if our hypothesis is correct and most Spanish-surnamed young- 
sters (who are mostly economically disadvantaged) are aspiring to the Anglo- 
American cultural goals, these youngsters might have mere empathy and get more 
encouragement from an Anglo teacher from a similar economic-disadvantaged 
background than from a Spanish-surnamed teacher from the upper-middle class. 

; 

Another factor, which develops separateness and destroys hope of real 
acceptance into the predominant culture, is de facto segregation of schools. 
Students easily get the impression (and not always incorrectly) that concentra- 
tions of their minority in a school is the majority society's way of cultural 
rejection. Denver is making a significant attempt to alleviate its problems 
of de facto segregation, but much has to be done, and the situations in the 
state as a whole need much study. 

Another problem influencing aspiration is, of course, the curriculum. 

Of ten time, the student will reject the school program because he docs not see 
in it a logical or plausible route to his aspired goals. Aspiration within our 
dominant culture does not necessarily involve college. Students know this, 
and they may resent the route of college preparatory courses. Our survey of 
Colorado school districts revealed few school systems that were doing anything 
significant in technical or vocational oriented education. Paradoxically, 
some schools with the highest percentages of Spanish-surnamed students had no 
vocational-technical programs. Some schools still believe that woodworking 
and crafts are meaningful vocational programs. Adjusting the curriculum to 
the changing needs of the students is a crucial challenge. The Superior 
School Program for Smiley and Baker Junior High Schools, in Denver, represents 
the kind of study necessary for improvement, although the program itself may, 
or may not, prove successful. 

A last comment on aspiration involves the practice, in isany schools, of 
creating general-type courses for the "non-col lege-bound.” These are not 
vocational courses, but courses in the academic fields geared to what educators 
seem to perceive as the non-intellectual minds. Dr. Robert Vinter of the 
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University of Michigan's School of Social Work recently completed a three- 
year study financed by the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency . 

He reported that In most cases "our study showed that various aspects of the 
school system Itself, rather than any qualities Inherent In the students, were 
the chief factors causing students to leave high school." He added, "The term 
dropout might often be changed to pushout." The report also noted that "the 
American high school tends to be a white, mlddleclass Institution loaded 
against the economically disadvantaged, working class pupil." The report 
said working-class youngsters "frequently are shunted Into. the general curric- 
ulum" by advisors or counselors who tend to automatically' regard them as less 
capable than students from middle or upper-class backgrounds; They found 
that the general curriculum was held In low esteem by both teachers and pupils, 
and for more capable students placement In the general eurrlculum was demoral- 
ising. Teachers In this general curriculum normally expect more behavior 
problems, hence they act In a way to anticipate them. "General education" 
programs as they operate In Colorado often Involve the Spanlsh-surnamed youth. 
In such cases the Spanlsh-surnamed student who has ability Is further demoral- 
ised and has his self Image tarnished. 



Failure to Achieve — A case for early educational Intervention* 



In the above section doubts were cast Tupon the- role of cultural values 
or culture In general In the Spanlsh-surnamed' student's desire or aspiration 
to achieve In school. 'This did not mean the>';6ultural .traits are without - 
Influence. On the contrary, .they are of utmost significance to the Spanlsh- 
surnamed student who' desires.- to achieve, but cannot succeed. .Emphasis, however, 
should be[ focuses away' from ethnic cultural traits, .or value orientation, and 
upon the total cultural deprivation of the child and how It .stands as a bari^ler 
to success. As we pointed. piit' In the section on- Income, the culture of the 
Spanlsh-surnamed Coloradan Is in great part a tulture Qf poverty. We will 
sec In subsequent s.ectlon the ' Inf. luence this- has pn. physical health, mental 
health, and deviant' behavior patterns of the Spanlsh-surnamed. The effects 
of this culture are already pronounced at the. .time this' child first enters 
school; any Teally effective program of reducing the detrimental Influence of 
this deprivation must begin early. ' 



In the' main, S'paiii'sh-surnamed chi Id ten. come to school from Impoverished, 
lower-income- homes Their.' cultural and social ^ckground has not prepared 
them for school and the dcii^ands that will be made upon them In school, but 
they- do have a culture .and a social system.. However, to say they are econom- 
ically deprived does' 'hot say half - enough because the problem Is much more 
than poverty. Their whole .environment Impinges upon them and makes it almost 
impossible for them, -or . their children, ever to leave their urban or rural 
.slum except to migrate to -another slum. They are caught in a cycle of poverty. 

The cycle of poverty means this: 'The environmentally deprived child 

enters school, falls because of 'his background, and drops out of school as 
soon as pb'ss.'lble. He returns to his slum. with Its frustrations, crime, mental 
Illnesses, and unemployment only to raise the next .generation to repeat the 



*Thc materials, for this section were compiled and developed by Dr. John 
Meier and Dr. Glen Nlmhicht of Colorado State College and The New Nursery 
School of Greeley, Colorado 
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same cycle. What does it mean to be caught in this cycle? The £irst effect 
for the Spanish-surnamed child is less chance to survive birth and infancy. 

For example, in 1960, in Colorado, 20 percent of all deaths under the age of 
five were Spanish-surnamed, about twice the percent of Spanish-surnamed births 
during the general period. Causes will be discussed in the section on health. 
If the Spanish-surnamed child survives birth and infancy, he still has a lower 
life expectancy, a difference of up to ten years.. 



Of course, part of this reduction in life expectancy is due to the 
poor health that is more common among the economically deprived. Mental 
illness is also an affliction of the poor. Not only are the poor more suscep- 
tible to illness, they are more likely to be mentally handicapped. Tunley 
writes, ’’Indeed most authorities agree that retardation could be cut in half 
if we applied what we already know about such familiar hazards as faulty 
metabolism and german measles. ”19 Unfortunately, this knowledge is not 
applied among that group which cannot afford to buy prenatal care of pregnant 
women. This accounts for much of the diagnosable mental retardation. The 
environment probably accounts for most of the mental retardation that cannot 
be explained, by some diagnosable cause (see Chapter Six). The evidence is 
building day by day to demonstrate the relationship between the environment 
and mental development. It comes from animal studies, research involving 
humans, and sociological case studies. 



In the past, the so-called educable mentally handicapped child was 
commonly handled in numerous special ways. Since the turn of the century, 
practices have ranged from special public school classes to absolute exclusion 
and isolation or even institutionalization. In some instances the early- 
identified mentally handicapped child has been withheld from kindergarten or 
first grade for an additional year’s maturation; in others he has to be fail.ed 
one or more times in the regular program before being considered for placement 

in a special class. 

Keeping the child at home until he has matured sufficiently to dttend the 
regular grades is based on the assumption that maturation is t:he only 
factor to be considered. If, however, a lack of training in the home has 
retarded the child's development, keeping him at home only accentuates 
the effects of such factors. . . . Allowing the child to fail in school 
for the first two or three years is likewise considered unsatisfactory. 
Such an experience for children during their formative years may produce 
inhibitions and poor attitudes toward learning when they do become *f®®**y 
for instruction; it may produce a distaste for school in general. School 
failure at this age level is considered a deterrent to good personality 
20 

development. 



The preceding quotation questions several of the traditional practices 
employed in the area of mentally handicapped children. Very little Positive 
consideration in terms of special school programs has been given to the child 
whose problems are essentially cultural in etiology. 

Adding turbulence to already cloudy waters were psychodiagnostic discre- 
pancies and even anachronisms, as the following citation purported; 
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Because of the continuing tendency of many special educators and researchers 
to base decisions and actions on unwarranted assumptions, and considering 
the diligent research of those who have provided a few answers during the 
past years, It Is desirable to re-examine some of Goldstein's facts, 
determine their right to this label, and offer other possibilities for 
consideration. Unfortunately, much of Goldstein's position of ten years 
ago Is, today, accorded almost universally unqualified acceptance by 
teachers, authors, other professionals and Institutions of higher learning. 
Therefore, the purposes of this paper seem clear; to provoke the creative 
to seek answers; and to Instill a healthy unrest In all who work with 
mentally subnormal. 

Historically, only a few experimentally minded Individuals demonstrated 
an Interest In mentally handicapped people. The attitude long prevailed that 
only Institutionalization, special education, or training was needed on the 
basis of what later proved to be an Inaccurate diagnosis. However, when the 
federal government, especially encouraged by the personal Interest and support 
of Presidents Elsenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson, appropriated substantial sums 
of money to support research Into the causes and prevention of mental retarda- 
tion, public as well as professional activity In this area Increased In direct 
proportion. 

As part of a cross-cultural approach, Dennis (1960) presented data 
concerning the behavioral development among 174 children, aged one year to 
four years. In three Iranian Institutions. A significantly greater retardation 
was evident In children living In t«io of the. Institutions compared to the 
near-normal development of those living In the third one. This was attributed 
solely to the lack of handling. Including placing In a sitting and prone 
position, at the former two Institutions. It was concluded that restriction 
of specific kinds of learning opportunities severely affected behavioral and 
motor development. 

« There had been considerable controversy regarding the Inheritance .of 
mental retardation versus the effects of environmental deprivation. It was 
considered meaningless to discuss this problem as stated because It was llleglt 
Imate to classify all cases of mental deficiency (l.e., heredity, brain Injury, 
cultural deprivation, etc.) Into one category. It appeared that the lower 
grades of mental retardation occurred In all classes of society. These cases 
were usually organic In etiology, some being specifically Identified as 
arising from rare recessive genes, .which was discussed in a later section of 
this review. The majority of the higher grade or borderline groups appeared 
' to come from parents of lower socio-economic status and were thought to be 
the results of cultural deprivation or disadvantage.' Since the dlaghostlc 
category of mental handicap Included both mild and severe retardation, much 
confusion about the above etiological considerations was to be found In the 
literature. 

Some of the effects of environmental enrichment on changes In measured 
Intelligence have been Investigated. Alper and Horne (1959) conducted a 
twenty-year longltudlanl study of Institutionalized mental defectives and 
found very few extreme shifts In Intelligence quotients. Plnneaii (1961) 
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reported many ■imllar atudiee in his quite thorough treatment o£ some of the 
statistical reasons for changing Intelligence quotients with especial reference 
to the 1960 revision of the Stanford«Binet Intelligence Scale . 



On the other side of the coin, Garfield, Wilcott, and Milgram (1961) 
reported a study of individuals who were institutionalized for mental handicaps 
and later released as not mentally defective, 'ne implications of such 
misdiagnoses were considered to be formidable and gave great incentive for 
studies such as the present one. 



A rather strong statement in favor of environmental influence was 
contributed by Knob lock and Pasamanick (1956): 

Even though there are lacunas in the evidence, the patterning of almost 
all of the recent studies, ours as well as others, points the total 
picture overwhelmingly in one direction. The geneticists will need to 
give more than post hoc data, and will require experimental or better 
controlled epidemiological studies than have previously been offered to 
support their views. Otherwise, scientific parsimony seems to lead one 
to the conclusion that at the present time the most useful theory is that 
while man's fundamental structure and consequently his basic functioning 
is genetically determined, it is his socio-cultur.al milieu affecting 
biological and psychological variables which modifies his behavior, and, 
in the absence of organic brain damage, makes one individual different 
from the next. 25 

One behavioral problem which frequently implied emotional maladjustment 
in the minds of school personnel was aggressiveness. Eron, et al. (1958), 
carried on an elaborate study of aggressive behavior. The research plan was 
to study the complete third-grade population in Columbia County, which included 
approximately 1,000 pupils per year, over a three-year period, and to hold 
interviews with their parents. A report gave results for some sixty families, 
in which was found (1) no relation between aggression at home and aggression 
at school, (2) a consistent relation between intensity of punishment by father 
and aggression in the children, and (3) an inverse relation between aggression 
and socio-economic status. On the latter point, the authors made some very 
relevant observations. They reported, for example, less agressive children 
in the old Yankee families than among more recent immigrants, which difference 
may have involved a socio-economic factor. They also reported that social 
participation by the parents was inversely related to their children's aggres- 

US was the social mobility aspiration of the mother for her children. 

« 

These findings were corroborated by Bandura and Walters (1963), who 
demonstrated the importance of social learning or imitation in the formation 
of an aggressive personality. Thus, one's cultural heritage was seen to be 
directly related to the school's acceptance of his behavior, which was in turn 
evidently related to success and achievement of an academic nature. Those 
who were making a poor school adjustment, insofar as WASP (White, Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant) criteria were concerned, were being penalized for what was socio- 
logically speaking quite an appropriate adjustment to their own cultural 

group. 
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Stein end Suseer^^ found In • study of 50 adults, classified in school as 
educationally subnormal and recommended for special schooling, that in 20 | 

cases there was evidence of brain damage or other serious handicaps to learning. 

In the remaining 30 cases there was no such evidence. When the families were 
divided into lower-social class and others, Stein and Susser found that the | 

twenty with brain damage or other serious defects came from all social classes 
but all 30 of the others (clinically normal) came from the lower class. ! 



Studies with children have demonstrated that the first born is more 
likely to be gifted or eminent than iire his siblings twins on the average 
have IQ*s several points lower than singletons; pairs of siblings spaced 
further aoart in age do better on intelligence tests than those born closer 
together ;29 the ol4cr or only child is more successful in first grade than 
younger siblings.-’” Hunt's hypothesis is that siblings born close together do 
not get all the adult attention and stimulation they need for full development. 

Another kind of evidence that illustrates the effects of environmental 
deprivation on young children comes from case studies similar to Anna, an 
illegitimate child who was kept in an attic-like room with little care or 
attention for six years. At the time she was discovered and removed from her 
mother's home she could not speak, or walk, or gesture or feed herself. She 
was so apathetic that it was hard to tell whether or not she could hear. Two 
years later Anna had progressed to the point where she could walk, understand 
simple commands, feed herself, achieve some neatness, understand people, etc. 

But she still did not speak. Her hearing and vision were normal. At age ten 
she had started to learn to speak. In the school for retarded children she 
could call attendents by name and she had a few complete sentences to express 
her wants. Davis, who wrote the case study of Anna, writes that there is a 
possibility that Anna may have been congenitally deficient, but he thinks 
that it is likely that Anna might have had a normal or near-normal mental 
capacity if she had not been isolated for six years. 

Davis reports on a very similar case. Isabelle was discovered after 
spending most of her first six years in a dark room with her mother, a deaf 
mute. Isabelle had no speech; she made only' a strange croaking sound. "The 
general impression was that she was wholly uneducable."'^^ Under a special 
program of training she covered six years of learning in two years and according 
to Davis, her l.Q. test score tripled in a year and. a half. (This statement 
was based on the fact that at six and a half her score on a Stanford Binet was 
19 months. At 14 Isabelle was in the sixth grade (still two years behind in 
school) and the teacher said that she participated in all school activities 
as normally as other children. 

Other studies point in the same direction. Skeels (1965) reports on 
13 Infants who were moved from the unstimulating environment of an orphanage to 
a residential center where they received considerable attention and affection. 
Twelve similar children remained in the orphanage. The children who received 
the attention showed an average gain of 27.5 l.Q. points in 19 months while the 
other group had an average loss of 27.2 l.Q. points in 21 months. All of the 
13 children who were removed from the orphanage were placed with families and 
now are young adults. All are self-supporting, eleven arc married. Their 
average attainment in school is the 12th grade. Their occupations range from 
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domestic workers to professionsls . In contrast • of the 12 who remained in the 
orphanage one died in adolescence after living in an institution for the 
mentally retarded « four are still wards of institutions « one is married and 
one is divorced. Their average attainment in school was the third grade, 
half of them are unemployed, and except for one person, the balance are 
unskilled laborers. 



These studies report extreme cases, but the evidence is growing that 
the same kind of effect, to a lesser degree, can be observed in environmentally 
deprived children whether they come from the slums of the city or from the 
rural country side. In other words, a loss of intellectual ability seems to 
be a by-product of the culture of poverty. 



Education alone will not solve the problems of poverty, but any long- 
range solution to the problem must involve educating the environmentally 
deprived children so that they can earn their share in our affluent society, 
and this brings us back to our major thesis: Education must begin before the 

child enters the first grade ! The failure begins in the first grade and 
increases year by year. For example, Churchill found that in Fort Morgan, 
Colorado, in 1960, only 7 percent of the first grade children from lower 
socio-economic homes were doing above average work in school whereas 54 per- 
cent were doing below average work. By the time these children reach the 
fifth grade they will be doing comparatively less well in school. Deutsch and 
his associates have called this the cumulative deficit phenomenon- -the longer 
these children remain in school, the greater becomes the difference in academic 
between them and middle class children. Deutsch reports signifi- 
cant decreases in I.Q. test scores for Negro and white children from lower 
social class status from the first to the fifth grade. 



In general, by the time these children reach fifth grade, they are two 
to three years behind in reading ability. Under normal school conditions, 
the child' is already an educational drop-out. The question that remains is, 
will the school be able to keep the child in school until he reaches the 
legal age to drop-out, or can the child find a way out sooner? There is 
strong reason to believe that the child often wins. For example, in 1960 in 
Colorado, 24 percent of the Spanish-surnamed people over twenty- five had 
completed four or fewer years of school and only 18.3 percent had completed 
high school. Of course, this Includes some inmigration from Mexico and many 
older people with low levels of educational achievement. The figures tend 
to understate the case, however, because not all Spanish-surnamed people in 
Colorado are economically deprived. At the same time, only 3.2 percent of the 
Anglos and 8.3 percent of the non-white population had less than four years 
of school. Out of 154 Spanish-surnamed children who started school in 1952 
and 1953 in Greeley, Colorado, 43 (29 percent) graduated, one died, 48 (30 
percent) are known drop-outs, 40 (20 percent) moved, and what happened to 
23 (15 percent) is unknown. Probably at least 50 percent of these last two 
groups are really drop-outs who reported they were moving and either never 
moved or never returned to school in the new community. 

Many children from deprived environments will be classified as mentally 
retarded children by the time they reach the third grade. According to the 
I.Q. test scores on the 3 tan ford- Bine t and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tests, 
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at least 6 (20 percent) of the thirty children who attended the New Nursery 
School the first year could have been legally classified as educable mentally 
retarded children.* If Deutsch's cumulative deficit phenomenon is correct, 
at least another three or four would probably have tested that way be the 
time they entered the third grade. Incidentally, much screening of children 
for educable mentally handicapped children begins in earnest near the end of 
second grade, when reading ability or disability makes the differentiation 
more pronounced. It is very doubtful that any of these children are mentally 
retarded in any but a functional sense of the term. 

In a study of drop-outs in Fort Morgan, Colorado, Stevens (1962) found 
that among high school graduates, 2 percent had repeated a grade two times, 

6 percent had repeated one year, and 92 percent were at grade level or above. 
Among the drop-outs, on the other hand, 14 percent had repeated a grade two 
times, 29 percent had repeated one year and 57 percent were at grade level. The 
drop-outs had lower grades and lower test scores on achievement and mental 
ability tests; however, 20 percent ranked at, or above the 65 percentile on 
tests wf mental ability. On reading ability, half of the drop-outs fell 
below the 20th percentile, one- fourth fell between the 20th and 50th percen- 
tiles, and one-fourth fell above the 60th percentile. The drop-out typically 
does not participate in extra-curricular activities and is absent from school 
more than most other students. Stevens used Warner's classification of 
occupations in which Level I contains the highest or most desirable occupations 
and Level VII is the least desirable category of occupations. No drop-outs 
came from Level I or II, 2 percent came from Level III, 10 percent came from 
Level IV, 36 percent from Level V, 29 percent. from Level VI, and 24 percent 
from Level VII; 60 percent of the children whose father's occupation was in 
Level VII were drop-outs, 30 percent in Level VI were drop-outs, 16 percent in 
Level V. Fifty percent of the drop-outs came from homes where the father had 
less than eight years of schooling. Drop-outs tend to associate with other 
drop-outs. Forty-eight percent of them come from families with six or more 
children and only 19 percent come from families with one or two children. 

None of these findings are particularly startling or unexpected -- most 
research on the subject has found the same relationships, but when Stevens 
developed his model to identify potential drop-outs the description of the 
environmentally deprived child started to emerge. Stevens hypothesized that 
the critical number of drop-out characteristics that are associated with a 
drop-out is four and 82 percent of the drop-outs in his study had five or 
more drop-out characteristics. In other words, a drop-out can be described 
as follows: He is retarded one or more years in school and docs not partici- 

pate in extra-curricular activities. The principal wage earner's occupation 



*Under the auspices of Colorado State College, an independent research 
and demonstration school (the New Nursery School) opened in October of 1964, 
in Greeley, Colorado. The school enrolled thirty environmentally-deprived 
Spanish -American children between the ages of three and five. Each of these 
children attend the New Nursery School three hours a day. 
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it In the lower two levels , the father hat lest than eight years of school, 
and older brothers and sisters have dropped out of school. He can also be 
described as being below the 49th percentile in mental ability, low in reading 
ability, absent more than ten percent of the time, and he associates with 
other potential drop-outs. 

At the time this individual drops out of school, he has already exper- 
ienced several years of failure. The school has not helped to overcome the 
initial handicap he starts with but rather has exaggerated it. Studies such 
as Equality of Educational Opportunity ^^ by the U. S. Office of Education 
documents this point on a national scale. It is interesting and surprising 
to read that the Spanish-surnamed person is even worse off than the Negro in 
Colorado. The report is broken down by race but the results reflect the 
differences in environment, not racial differences among which the Negroes 
traditionally represent the environmentally deprived. 

With some exceptions -- notably Oriental Americans -- the average 
minority pupil scores distinctly lower on these tests at every level than 
the average white pupil. The minority pupils' scores are as much as one 
standard deviation below the majority pupils' scores in the first grade. 

At the 12th grade, results of tests in the same verbal and non-verbal 
skills show that, in every case, the minority scores are farther below 
the majority than are the 1st graders. For some groups, the relative 
decline is negligible; for others, it is large. 

Furthermore, a constand difference in standard deviations over the 
various grades represents an increasing difference in grade level gap. 

For example, Negroes in the metropolitan Northeast are about 1.1 standard 
deviations tslow whites in the same region at grades 6, 9, and 12. But^ 
at grade 6 this represents 1.6 years behind, at grade 9, 2.4 years, and* 
at grade 12, 3.3 years. Thus, by this measure, the deficiency in achieve- 
ment is progressively greater for the minority pupils at progressively 
higher grade levels. 

For most minority groups, then, and most particularly the Negro, 
schools provide no opportunity at all for them to overcome this initial 
deficiency; in fact, they fall farther behind the white majority in the 
development of several skills which are critical to making a living and 
participating fully in modern society. Whatever may be the combination 
of nonschool factors -- poverty, community attitudes, low educational 
level of parents -- which put minority children at a disadvantage in 
verbal and non-verbal skills when they enter the first grade, the fact is 
the schools have not overcome it.^^ 

The fact that the drop-out is more likely to be a juvenile delinquent 
or unemployed as an adult has been well documented elsewhere. For example, 
Otis, reporting for the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime and Its Implications for Education estimates that 95 percent of 
the 17 year old juvenile delinquents are school drop-outs. In 1962, the 
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direct cost of Juvenile delinquency was estimated at 200 million dollars and 

V«« mHllon.38 And, of course, following the same 
pattern the most likely person to be unemployed Is the school drop-out. So 
we have the complete cycle, early failure In school leads to dropping out of 
school to juvenile delinquency and adult unemployment. The evidence seems to 
be clear -- early childhood education Is a necessary Intervening antecedent 
If the environmentally deprived child is to be given a chance to obtain the 
education he needs to break out of the cycle. 



We are not offering nursery school education as a panacea to solve all 
the problems of poverty, discrimination, prejudice, unemployment and juvenile 
delinquency, but it is a necessary antecedent. Unless these children can 
enter school with a r easonable chance for success, they will not benefit from 
^e school program, even p rograms allegedly tailored for them . For example, 
vocational education ca'i^ not be effective unless children remain in school 
long enough to become eligible. Most adult retraining programs depend upon 
functional literacy (the ability to read at the fifth grade level), and all 
of them depend upon motivation. Environmentally deprived children probably 
will not achieve functional literacy and by the time they are adults, persis- 
tent failure will have bred a pessimism that destroys motivation for self- 
improvement. 



Preschool education holds great promise for the Spanish- surnamed child 
breaking out of the shackles of economic deprivation. It may be that this 
kind of early intervention is the only effective means of breaking the cycle. 

The Headstart program is one type of program that may implement the potentials 
of early intervention, but th?. program has not been fully evaluated. There 
are some indications that the Headstart program is failing because it is 
intervening for too short a time. It is only logical to believe that six 
weeks of summer education is not going to remedy four years of deprivation. 

An ongoing program is needed and one which releases the potential of the 
child and not just acculturates him. 

A different approach to early intervention with Spanish-surnamed children 
has been underway at Greeley for the past two years and the results have been 
most encouraging. This experiment is known as the New Nursery School and is 
under the direction of Dr. Glen Nimnicht and Dr. John Meier, both of Colorado 
State College. 

The particular concern at the New Nursery School is for 45 three and 
four year old environmentally deprived Spanish-surnamed children. In addition 
to environmental deprivation, these children have a different culture and 
language. The directors believe that if they can demonstrate the effective- 
ness of a carefully designed nursery school program with these children, a 
similar program will benefit other environmentally deprived children. 

The New Nursery School is located in a house near neighborhoods where 
most of the children live. The house was chosen because a nonins ti tut ional 
setting within walking distance of as many of the children as possible was 
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desired. The house is near a public school so many of the children come and 
go with older brothers and sisters. The house is adequate for the needs and 
the school apparently has been accepted by the parents. Even though the 
school is unoccupied from 4:30 p.m. to 8:30 a.m., the school has not suffered 
from any serious acts of vandalism nor has any equipment been taken from the 
yard. 



The instructional space in the school consists of an "L" shaped room 
and two responsive environment booths that are approximately seven feet by 
seven feet. The "L" shaped room contains an art area, a dress-up area, a 
block corner, a reading corner, a listening corner, a manipulative toy area 
and a concept formation area. The reading, listening and manipulative toy 
areas are clustered in the smallest part of the "L"; the noisier activities 
are in the other part of the room. Cubicles for each child's coat and boots 
are located on an enclosed porch adjacent to the main room. In addition to 
the instructional space, the New Nursery School has a bathroom, an office, 
a conference room (in the basement) and observation areas looking in on the 
main classroom and each responsive environment booth. The observation areas 
allow us to record anything that takes place in the learning areas and make 
the school a demonstration and behavioral science research center as well as 
a learning center. 

Most of a child's three hours in school is spent in self-directed 
activities such as painting, working puzzles, looking at books, dressing up, 
building with blocks, and a host of other activities. About fifteen minutes 
a day are devoted to group activities such as singing, listening to a story, 
or participating in a planned lesson; a child does not have to take part in 
group activities if he does not want to. 

Once each school day a booth assistant asks a child if he would like 
to play with the typewriter. If he says "yes," the assistant takes him to 
one of two booths equipped with an electric typewriter. The child is allowed 
to play with the typewriter fro as long as twenty minutes. The child begins 
in the booth by simply playing with the typewriter. The assistant answers 
his questions and names the symbols he strikes, such as, "x," "a," "y," 
"comma," "space," and "return." The child will move from this first phase to 
finding and striking a letter that is shown to him. The child will move on 
to typing words and eventually to dictating stories to the booth assistant 
who transcribes the stories. Finally, he will transcribe his own stories. 

Pioneers in this approach have had extremely good success in teaching 
three and four year old children to read using such procedures; but like them, 
the New Nursery school is not primarily so concerned about the children's 
learning to read at an early age as with the mental process involved in 
discovering such relationships as the association of sounds with symbols and 
the discovery of the rules for a new game as we move from one phase to another. 
Obviously, if the child can see a form such as A on a piece of paper and find 
the same form on the keyboard of a typewriter and hears a booth assistant say 
"A," this is accomplishing one of the school's aims of helping the child to 
perceive different forms and discriminate among sounds. When the child is in 
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the main room pussies and other toys are used to help him develop a sense of 
form, sise and color. Teaching materials patterned after those used by 
Montessori are now being, constructed to supplement the toys, pussies, and 
other paraphernalia currently in ue;e. 

To enhance the child s understanding and use of language, careful 
consideration is given to the correct use of language by the teaching staff 

school, but there is no admonishment or implication in any way that 
the child is wrong when he uses the language of the home whether it is Spanish 
or English or a combination. In fact, bilingualism is encouraged when it 
exists. Adult^lnitiated conversation is discouraged, but the opportunity for 
a child^initiated conversation is never passed up. There are four major 
objectives at the school: 

1. Development of a positive self-image 

2 . Development of the senses and perceptions 

3. Development of language skills 

A. Development of problem solving and concept formation abilities 

These four objectives closely parallel Deutsch's objectives at the Institute 
of Developmental Studies at New York University. These four objectives were 
chosen because the studies and research indicated that environmentally deprived 
children had not developed in these areas to the extent that one would expect 
from the observation of other children and the lack of development logically 
seems to be related to their environment. 

The entire school is organised as an au tote lie responsive environment 
as Moore has defined it. The reader who is familiar with nursery school 
education will note that many of the highly reputed nursery school programs 
in the United States have been operated more or less as responsive environ- 
ments without saying so, but it is essential to state these principles expli- 
citly because of their importance in formulating curriculum and procedures 
and in evaluating the results Moore and his colleague, Anderson, have defined 
an activity as autotelic if the activity is done for its own sake rather than 
for obtaining rewards or avoiding punishment that have no inherent connection 
with the activity itself. 

At the end of the first year various tests were administered to the 
children with control and experimental groups; the data are encouraging. 

There have been substantial upward changes in some of the children's I.Q. 
test scores on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tests. Since these test scores 
do correlate highly and possitively with success in school, it can be hypothe- 
sized that the children will do better in school, a primary purpose of the 
enriched experience. Early results also indicate that the gap between deprived 
children's measured scholastic ability and the measured ability of non-deprived 
children can be narrowed. 

Related observations corroborate the test results. One child who started 
with an I.Q. score of 87 can read and type over twenty words and can use the 
words to dictate stories to the teacher. Two children can read and type some 
words. Most of the other children have no difficulty in locating all the 
letters on the typewriter, and recognizing and naming the eight basic colors. 
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This fall, sixteen of the children entered kindergarten. In the 
Judgement of their teachers, these children are doing considerably better in 
school than the teachers would normally expect of children with their back- 
ground. Subsequent follow-up teacher interviews indicate that their teachers 
judge and predict first grade success for these graduates. 

To gather more evidence, a group of similar (matched on several demo- 
graphic and ideographic variables) Spanish-American children who are attend- 
ing the same public schools, but did not attend the New Nursery School have 
been identified. These children will serve as Control Group B. As these 
children and those from the New Nursery School progress in school, more reli- 
able and meaningful statements about comparative performance will be possible. 

In general, programs such as incorporated in the New Nursery School 
and year-long Head Start Programs should become part of publicly funded 
education if we want to break through the cycle of deprivation found within 
much of the Spanish-surnamed population. 



Non-academic Causes of Failure to Reach Aspired Goals 

Many Spanish-surnamed students are leaving school despite their desire 
to pursue more education because they cannot afford to stay in school. The 
costs of education not only involve the obvious costs of clothing and materials 
but the countless costs of social and recreational programs without which a 
student cannot be fully accepted in his peer group. Peer group acceptance is 
not only vital to the self image factor discussed above, but to the emotional 
and psychological health of young people which is so essential to personal 
success. To the young girl or sensitive boy, inability to participate in tt\e 
social life of the school is unbearable and leads to escapism. 

But even the educational costs of the average school have risen to a 
point that is prohibitive to children of poverty and they are too often the 
Spanish-surnSmed children. Book fees, towel fees, report fees, locker fees, 
special uniform costs, material costs, etc. have slowly escalated to the point 
of sometimes reaching over $100 per year per student. This becomes a special 
burden in families with many children. 

The Constitution of the State of Colorado guarantees to every child a 
free public education. This provision is being violated by almost all schools 
in Colorado, and the poor child, the minority child, and the Spanish-surnamed 
child are all being deprived of their rights. A full scale investigation of 
contributory costs in Colorado's public schools is vitally needed. 

In the field of higher education, of course, the cost factor is more 
serious and crucial. Costs and tuitions have increased much faster than the 
level of poverty incomes. Between 1962 and 1970 costs in public colleges will 
have doubled. Spanish-surnamed youth are most often caught in the squeeze. 
Scholarships and federal work-study programs have expanded, but college costs 
and numbers of potential students have increased even more. In addition, 
job opportunities around colleges have declined* The tragic reflection of 










or a vastly expanding scholarship program geared to need and distance from the 
nearest campus. Numerous data could be cited here to support the plea for 
greater financial support for the students if the democratic ideal of equal 
educational opportunity is to be realized in Colorado, and especially for the 
Spanish-surnamed . Space does not allow a detailed analysis here, but a maior 
s u y o this aspect of education should be launched to expose the seriousness 
of the problem. A study done by Richard Perchlik in 1962 could be updated. 



Migrant Education 

Some special mention should be made about the problem of educating the 
migrant worker in Colorado who is predominantly Spanish-surnamed. Colorado 
ranks 12th among all states in the number of inter-state migrant farm workers 
who are employed during the growing season. Among the Rocky Mountain and 
West Coast States, Colorado ranks fourth in the number of interstate workers 



Each year thousands of migrants (15,000 in 1962) enter Colorado tempor- 
arily to augment Colorado agricultural employment. These workers, primarily 
from Texas and New Mexico, often bring with them children of school or pre- 
school age. Although their numbers are not great, these children represent 
an educational obligation to the State. It is not only right that these child- 
ren should be educated, but their concentration in certain localities in the 
State create special problems for the permanent Spanish-surnamed population. 

If these people are not educated and manifest the general disabilities of the 
uneducated, their behavior often reflects poorly on the permanent population. 
Their behavior patterns often can be the grist for the intolerant Anglo who 
is seeking stereotypes and examples to Justify his discrimination against 
Spanish-surnamed persons in general. 



Colorado is recognized as the leader in migrant education. In 1955 
the Colorado State Department of Education began a program of special summer 
schools for migrant children. By 1960 six schools were operating and serving 
6AA children. In 1961 Colorado passed the "Migrant Children Educational Act," 



employed. 
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with an annual appropriation for the aupport of both a atmaer ptogram and a 
regular achool year migrant education program. The record aince 1961 ahowa 
the following development of the Sunnier Program: 



Year 


Schools 


Children 


Days of Attendance 


Program Cost 


1961 


7 


761 


17,066 


$50,243.29 


1962 


5 


577 


10,194 


$41,035.27 


1963 


6 


637 


13,565 


$44,719.10 


1964 


7 


870 


17,854 


$64,830.60 


1965 


8 


1,324 


26,724 


$93,165.60 



SOURCE: Colorado State Department of Education 

The regular school year program was, by 1965 » serving 1,066 children in 12 
districts at a cost of $39,256. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Roy McCanne of the State Department of 
Education these programs are making excellent progress and should be strongly 
supported. Migrant children pose a serious educational problem to the South- 
west area because of their lack of access to stable and continuous schooling. 
Dr. McCanne is working on a plan to Implement an interstate migrant program. 
Colorado should continue to take a leadership role in this effort and support 
it financially. Because of the liimlgrotion of Spanish-surnamed into Colorado 
from surrounding states for residential purposes, we must be vitally concerned 
with educational levels in those states. Many of these in-mlgrants come from 
migratory farm backgrounds and hence their educational deprivation becomes a 
Colorado problem. 



V. GRIMB AND DELINQUENCY 



Statui 



Crime end Juvenile delinquency la without doubt more prevalent within 
the Spanlah-iurnamed population of Colorado than It la within the general 
population. Many recorda and reporta could be cited to make the aame point 
but we have reatrlcted our focua to Inatltutlonal and dlatrlct court data. 

Much credit la due to the excellent reaearch done by Bernard Valdes who 
compiled the Report of Spanlah A merica na In Correctional I natlt utlona and on 
Perole, %ihlle aervlng aa conaultant for the Colorado Department of Inatltu- 
tlona In 1963. Valdes Indicated the difficulties of comparing data because of 
the lack of standardisation of statistical methods and record keeping among 
the State Institutions but he did summarise the following findings: 

1. A disproportionate ratio of Spanlsh-Amer leans to Others In all correc- 
tional Institutions. 

2. .A much higher rate of delinquency In the younger age group than In the 
adult population. For example, the average age of Spanlsh-Amer lean 
Inmates at Colorado State Penitentiary Is 26.6 as compared with an 
average of 31.9 for Other Inmates. 

3. Spanlsh-Amer lean Inmates have a more difficult time adjusting to 
Institutional life than Other Inmates. While 31 percent of the 
Penitentiary's population Is of this group, 51 percent of the disci- 
plinary violations are committed by Spanish- Americans. 

4. Spanlsh-Amer lean parolees at Colorado State Penitentiary accounted for 
27.5 percent of the p&role violations for the period July 1, 1961, to 
June 30, 1962. This rate climbed up to 36.3 percent for the perl^ 

July 1, 1962, to March 31, 1963. This sharp Increase could not be 
explained by the Adult Parole Division since they do not keep statis- 
tics by ethnic group. 

5. For a period of 15 months at the Colorado State Reformatory, the 
Spanlsh-Amerlcan accounted for 41.9 percent of admissions. During 
the same period they also accounted for 57.3 percent of parole viola- 
tions. 

6. The percentage of repeaters at Colorado State Reformatory among 
Spanlsh-Amerlcans Is 56.1 as compared to 43.1 for Others. 

7. Out of a total of 787 Juveniles on parole as of June 1, 1963, 55.3 
percent were Spanlsh-Amerlcan. However, for the period July 1, 1962, to 
May 30, 1963, out of a total of 533 Juvenile parolees booked In the 
Denver County Jail or Juvenile Court, 63.4 percent were Spanlsh- 
Amerlcans. 
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8. ... On June 26, 1963, the inmate population at Lookout Mountain 

School for Boys was 337 out of which 51.9 percent were Spanlsh- 
American. ... Out of 337, 188 or 55.8 percent were committed by 
Denver County; and lOA or 55.3 percent of those committed from Denver 
were Spanish- American. 



Charts 1, 2, 3, and A and table 27 which follow, also summarise data 
compiled by Valdez in 1962. Chart 1 indicates the general distribution of 
Spanish-surnamed persons within the four State Correctional Institutions at 
that time. It is interesting that the percent of Spanish- sur named persons 
is progressively lower os we move from the youth institutions to the State 
Penitentiary. A few officials in the Department of Institutions explained 
this as a "burning-out” of Spanish-surnamed malefactors; that is, they suppo- . 
sedly became tired of fighting the system. This is a unique rationale, iinsup- 
ported by any evidence, and probably reflects the bias of its authors. Why 
should anyone believe Spanish-surnamed persons should burn-out more readily 
than Anglos unless they sense an inherent inferiority? 



There are more rational probabilities for this phenomenon. In the 
first place the surge of Spanish-surnamed population in the early sixties 
was in the 10 to 17 year age bracket. On the other hand, the percent of 
Spanish-surnamed persons in the population over 30 years o£ age was 
iL. From these population iacts one would normally exp^t a ower l^ldence 
of Spanish-surnamed Inmates in the institution serving the “^“1* “J- 

This may change as the youth population surge reaches maturity In the future. 
Another factor deals with death rates. The shocking fact ^«lved 
study of mortality statistics Is that Spanish-surnamed youth have relatively 
lesLr chance of surviving the early adult years than do Others in ‘he popula- 
tion Of all the persons dying in 1960 who were between 16 and 25 years of 
age.'l8°percent we?e Spanish-surnamed or almost <‘®"hle their proportionate 
oresence in the total population of that age group. Of all these Spanish 
surnamed persons who died in this age group a shocking 43.13 percent died in 
auto accidents. It is possible that many of the Spanish-surnamed victims of 
auto accidents were driving in violation of the law (speeding, etc.) and 
heme were more prone to future criminality than persons dying of other causes. 

The lower percent of Spanish-surnamed persons in the adult correctional 

institutions S^irbc due to another factor dealing with apprehension and 
institutions may oe aue uu percent Spanish-surname 

'sr^'^r^aiL^at the ^^^orarsutr^enHentJary Is'much hlgSer than the 
figure of inmates at the Colorado « percentage may really 

Spanish-surn^ dJfferiirpattern of apprehension and conviction for Spanish-, 
be reflecting a differing pattern ot pp 

surnamed persons at different age J conviction that many 

of delinquency have ^"‘“"jnajorlty group and middle and 

delinquents and law ® ® violations and merely referred to parents, 

upper class arc not booked y soanish-surnamed youth that this is 

There is also a ^ven afte? conviction majority group delinquents 

:0e o ei*g?i ”n OO fn^Od tOtO^s . Much more valid research is needed in 
Ows ar" Of law enforcement to determine patterns If they exist. 
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PERCEirr OF SPANISH-SURNAMED i OTHER IKMATES AT C.S.P. AS OF JUNE 30, 1962 - Sentenced for Crime o 
first & SECOND DEGREE MIRDER - MANSLAUGHTER. ASSAULT WITH DEADLY WEAPONS - RAPE It OTHER SEX OFFE 
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First & Second Assault with Deadly Rape - Forcible Sparrisft- 

Dcgree Murder Weapons - Assault It Statutory & Sumamed 

• & jfanslaughter to Murder Other Sex Crimes & Others at C.S.P 

SOURCE: Spanish Americans in Correctional Institutions and on Parole - Bernard Valdez 
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PERCENT OP SPANISH-SURNAMED & OTHER INMATES AT C.S.P. AS OF JUNE 30, 1962 - SENTENCED UNDER 

1953 SEX ACT - RABITOAL CRIMINAL LAW AND MON-SUPPORT 











SOURCE: Spanish Americans in Correctional Institutions and on Parole 
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TABLF. 27 

SPANISH SURNAMED AND OTHERS SENTENCED TO COLORADO STATE PENITENTIARY 

1952 thru 1962 BY JUDICIAL DISTRICTS 



Judlciol 

District 


Total 


Others 


Spanish 

Surname 


% Spanish 

1 


Counties 


First 


291 


256 


35 


12.03 


Clear Creek, Gilpin, Jefferson 


Second 2|579 


1.930 


649 


23,21 


Denver 


Third 


138 


47 


91 


63.93 


Huerfano, Las Animas 


Fourth 


428 


363 


65 


13.20 


Douglas, Elbert, El Paso 
Kit Carson, Lincoln 


Fifth 


57 


47 


10 


17.34 


Eagle, Lake, Summit 


Sixth 


205 


160 


45 


21.95 


Archuleta, Dolores, La Plata, 
Montezuma, San Juan 


Seventh 


675 


566 


109 


166 15 


Delta, Gunnison, Hinsdale, Mesa, 
Montrose, Ouray, San Miguel 


Eighth 


776 


581 


195 


25.13 


Boulder, Jackson, Larimer, Weld 


Ninth 


106 


97 


9 


8.50 


Garfield, Pitkin, Rio Blanco 


Tenth 


563 


294 


269 


47.78 


Pueblo 


Eleventh 


132 


no 


22 


16.66 


Chaffee, Custer, Fremont, Park 


Twelfth 


305 


63 


222 


72.80 


Alamosa, Conejos, Costilla, Mineral 
Rio Grande, Saguache 


Thirteenth 


279 


246 


33 


11.87 


Logan, Morgan, Phillips, Sedgwick, 
Teller, Washington, Yuma 


Fourteenth 


173 


159 


14 


8.09 


Grand, Moffat, Routt 


Fifteenth 


117 


105 


12 


10.25 


Baca, Cheyenne, Kiowa, Prowers 


Sixteenth 


162 


85 


77 


47.53 


Bent, Crowley, Otero 


Seventeenth 


163 


136 


47 


25.68 


Adams 


Eighteenth 


205 


197 


8 


3.90 


Arapahoe 


Total 7 


,374 


3,462 


1,912 


25.93 





SOURCE: Spanish Americans In Correctional Institutions n nct oa Parol^ - Bernard Valde*/, 

# # 
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The situation which finds so many Spanish-surnamed boys at the Lookout 
Mountain School is disturbing but there is some indication that it is not 
getting worse, and some hope that it may be turning to the better. In new 
admissions to the school the trend both in numbers and percent of Spanish* 
surnamed boys seems to. be slightly downward during the last year, and more or 
less constant over the past five years. In 1960-61 there were 148 new admis- 
I sions of Spdnish-surname or 51.5 petcent, and in 1964-65 there were 139 

I admissions Of Spanish-surname or 47.9 percent. For female admissions at 

I the Mount View Girls' School the trend is even more encouraging. In 1955-56, 

\ 41 or 46.5 percent of all new admissions were Spanish-surnamed. Over the years 

the number has held constant but as a percent of total admissions Spanish- 
I surnamed girls only represented 28.9 percent in 1963-64. 



Of course, for both boys and girls these percents represent a highly 
disproportionate presence when compared to the fact that only about 12 percent 
of all persons in Colorado between the ages of 10 and 17 years are Spanish- 
surnamed. 



Why are so many Spanish-surnamed youth in our correctional institutions? 
Surely one factor is their poverty. Any study on crime and delinquency shows 
a correlation between crime statistics and poverty. This, however, does not 
necessarily mean that the poor are more lawless or immoral, but only that the 
records show a correlation. Other possibilities will be discussed later. 









In order to further analyze one aspect of crime among the Spanish- | 

surnamed, the research staff did a detailed study of the juvenile referrals . 
to the 22 district courts in Colorado. Excellent data was available because | 

a few years ago Robett Hughes and others had developed a comprehensive record 
form to be used through the Division of Youth Services of the Department of. 

Institutions. This form was to be used by all county courts in referring 
juveniles to one of the twenty-two district courts. The record form asks for 
a range of data including cultural group, age, sex, status of parents, school 
and work, last grade in school, family income, reason for referrals, etc. 

This is an excellent research tool aitd one which should allow systematic 

analysis of juvenile cases. These forms are to be filed with the State | 

Judicial Administrator semi-yearly. i 



Unfortunately, all court officials are not sympathetic to the importance 
of research and have not complied with the request to submit the forms, or to 
fill them out correctly. Only 18 of the 22 District Courts filed their forms 
and not all the counties within those districts complied during the period we 
studied. A sarious gap in the data is the absence of data from Pueblo whose 
court officials, for unknown reasons, did not submit the forms. The Judicial 
Administrator should make filing of the referral forms mandatory. 

i 

I 

[ The last group of forms which were available covered the period June 

I through December, 1965, with the exception of those from Denver which covered 

' the whole year. This discrepancy should over-state the number of cases for 

I the urban area but the percents for analysis should be comparable. A little 

I over 2,600 forms were analyzed, these forms had previously been tabulated 













” 






by the Division of Youth Services but there was no breakdown by cultural 
group for individual items on the forms. They did, however, tabulate the 
count of Spanish-ournamed within the total groups. 

Again, unfortunately, the Division of Youth Services did not have the 
funds to process their forms by machine so no electronic data processing 
cards were available for easy computation. It is highly reconmended that 
money be allocated in the Department of Institutions' budget for an expanded 
research function. Until detailed and cross item analysis is conmenced with 
case records, causal relationships will remain educated guess work. 

Items on all 2,600 forms were key-punched on data cards and programmed 
for a computer. We sought only percentage tabulations for several items 
because of the nature of the study. Unlimited possibilities for additional 
research remain within the data. The data cards for this period are available 
at Colorado State College for any interested researcher. We grouped cards 
by counties into two major areas for analysis, Urban--Denver and surrounding 
counties, and Out State--all other counties. This grouping differed from 
that made by the Division of Youth Services in their analysis which handled 
Denver. separately. We believe that urban conditions which influence delin<|uency 
have similar relevance for youth in the contiguous urban suburbs. 



One general finding which is encorporated in the data, although not 
specified on all tables, is the breakdown of the total 2,600 referrals by 
cultural group. It is as follows: 



Group 



Males - Urban 
Males - Out-State 
Female - Urban 
Female - Out-State 



Spanish-Surnamed 

35.02% 

25.94% 

43.73% 

25.00% 



Other White 

45.15% 

67.62% 

39.36% 

71.43% 



Negro 

19.83% 

6.44% 

16.90% 

3.57% 



Some interesting general conclusions can be made from these facts. 

When we compare the Spanish-surnamed referrals with the actual Spanish-surnamed 
population, the extent of recorded Spanish-surnamed delinquency is manifest. 

We must make this comparison with the 10 to 17 years aged Spanish-surnamed 
population which can only be estimated, but for sure it cannot be over 15 
percent for either of the areas. Even accepting a 5 percent error, the 
disproportionate presence of Spanish-surnamed youth among the recorded delin- 
quents is striking. 

The extreme percent of Spanish-surnamed female cases in the Urban area 
as compared to the Out-State area is amazing but may be a reflection of the 
family tension that develops between two generations in an urban setting which 
exaggerates the differing value systems. This may also account for some of 
the difference in Spanish-surnamed male categories. As we will see in table 
33 the two reasons of "Runaway" and "Beyond Parental Control" account for 
42 percent of all the Urban Spanish-surnamed female referrals. 
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Table 28 reports the findings concerning several socio-economic Items 
for all the male Juveniles referred. In this and subsequent tables comparisons 
are also made with the Negro group to show patterns with another minority group. 
Table 29 reports the findings for females. All percents refer to the percent 
distribution within the group specified at the head of each column. 

Interestingly, although a greater percent of Urban Spanlsh-surnamed 
itiales than similar Out-State youth find themselves on the delinquent roles, 
both groups seem to suffer almost Identical socio-economic disabilities. 

About 79 percent of each group finds Itself not attending school, and about 
65 percent of each group comes from a poverty family. All of this might 
suggest that a portion of the disproportionate existence of Spanlsh-surnamed 
males on the delinquency records may be ascribed to that group's disproportionate 
possession of economic-educational deprivation. 

The data on females on table 29 are generally similar to the male data 
as It relates to Spanlsh-surnamed persons and their socio-economic deprivation, 
although the patterns for Spanlsh-surnamed females attending school, as com- 
pared to males, may mean that on the average they are younger. The vast 
discrepancy between Spanlsh-surnamed females on the referral rolls between 
Urban and Out-State may be partially attributed to the differing percents 
attending school. 

. Tables 30 and 31 summarise the marital status of the parents of the 
male and female Juvenile referrals. It seems obvious that the broken home, 
from separation or divorce, has contributed to the Juveniles disadvantage 
In almost every group and area. It Is significant, however, to discover what 
factors seem to show differing patterns between the Urban and Out-State since 
the Spanlsh-surnamed showed a much higher disproportionate rate of delinquency 
In the Urban area. 

The difference of separation and divorce rates between Spanlsh-surnamed 
and Other White Is much higher in the Urban areas than It Is In the Out-State. 
That Is, separations rather than divorces seem to be the method of ending the 
marriage among the Spanlsh-surnamed group although the degree of broken 
marriages sdems to balance. It is generally conceded that a separation Is a 
poor man's divorce, hence again the data may be revealing the factor of poverty 
as being the significant difference between the two groups rather than family 
disorganization. On the other hand, one might argue that the separation In 
the case of the Spanlsh-surnamed is a reflection of Roman Catholicism and 
abhorrence of divorce. 

It Is also Interesting that the degree of broken marriages is generally 
and significantly higher among the parents of Spanlsh-surnamed and Other White 
females than for males. This may point out that the broken marriage has a 
much stronger disorganizing Impact upon the girl. This pattern seems to 
operate similarly for the Negro male which might support findings in socio- 
logical literature that Negro male children are often rejected In families 
with only a female head. 
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TABLE 28 

EDUCATION, WORK STATUS, AND FAMILY INCOME 
OF MALE JUVENILES REFERRED TO DISTRICT COURTS* IN COLORADO 
BY AREA AND AS PERCENT IN EACH CULTURAL GROUP, JUNE-DECEMBER 1965** 



URBAN 

ARAMS, ARAPAHOE, DENVER, JEFFERSON 



OUT STATE 

ALL OTHER COUNTIES 





Spanish 

Surname 


Other 

White 


Negro 


Spanish 

Surname 


Other 

White 


Negro 




X of 


% of 


X of 


X of 


X of 


X of 




this 


this 


this 


this 


this 


this 


Categories 


group 


group 


group 


group 


group 


group 


School and Work: 
Attending School, 
not working 


72.89 


73.08 


82.27 


65.97 


66.14 


91.67 


Attending School, 
working 


7.43 


9.86 


5.32 


14.58 


22.75 


• 


Not attending School, 
working 


4.22 


5.95 


2.48 


9.72 


5.29 


2.78 


Not attending School, 
not working 


15.46 


11.11 


9.93 


9.72 


5.82 


5.56 


Totals 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Grade In School or 
Last Grade Completed: 
1st thru 6th grade 


17.30 


14.55 


18.79 


10.34 


10.06 


6 

11.11 


7th thru 10th grade 


61.37 


45.69 


60.28 


57.93 


41.53 


55.55 


11th thru 12th grade 


19.72 


34.58 


17.02 


27.59 


40.48 


27.78 


some college 


1.61 


5.16 


3.90 


4.14 


7.35 


5.56 


Totals 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Family Income: 
Under $3,000 


34.54 


23.86 


36.30 


35.42 


23.02 


33.33 


$3,000 to $6,999 


60.44 


52.43 


56.94 


61.11 


51.06 


61 .11 


$7,000 and over 


5.03 


23.70 


6.74 


3.47 


25.93 


5.56 


Totals 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



*18 of 22 courts reporting **Denver data Includes total year 
SOURCE: Colorado Court Report of Juvenile Referral Forms 
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29 



EDUCATION, WORK STATUS, AND FAMILY INCOME 
OF FEMALE JUVENILES REFEPRED TO DISTRICT COURTS* IN COLORADO 
BY AREA AND AS PERCENT IN EACH CULTURAL GROUP, JUNB-DECEMBER 1965** 



URBAN 

ADAMS, ARAPAHOE 
DENVER, JEFFERSON 



OUT STATE 
ALL OTIER COUNTIES 





Spanish 

Surname 


Other 

White 


Negro 1 


Spanish 

Surname 


Other 

White 


Negro 




% of 


% of 


X of 1 


% of 


X of 


X of 




this 


this 


this 1 


this 


this 


this 


Categories 


group 


group 


group 1 


group 


group 


group 


School and Work: 














Attending school, 
not working 


77.27 


69.19 


82.35 


82.14 


81.25 


25.00 


Attending school, 
working 


.91 


4.04 


2.35 


7.14 


5.00 


- 


Not attending school,! 
working 


2.27 


4.55 


1.18 


1 


3.75 


25.00 


Not attending school, 
not working 


19.55 


22.22 


14.12 


10.71 


10.00 


. 50.00 


Totals 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



Grade in School or 
Last Grade Completed: 
1st thru 6th grade 
7th thru 10th grade 
11th thru 12th grade 
some college 

Totals 



Family Income: 
Under $3,000 
$3,000 to $6,999 
$7,000 and over 

Totals 



18.63 

63.18 

18.18 


22.22 

40.40 

32.32 

5.05 


30.59 

55.29 

11.76 

2.35 


3.57 
i 71.43 
25.00 


13.75 

55.00 

26.25 

5.00 


50.00 

50.00 

m 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


47.94 

49.31 

2.74 

100.00 


40.10 

51.78 

8.12 

100.00 


55.29 1 
42.35 
2.35 

100.00 


42.86 

57.14 

100.00 


21.52 

60.76 

17.72 

100.00 


100.00 

100.00 



*18 ot 22 court, reporting **Denver d.tn Include, total year 

SOURCE: Colorado Court Report of Juvenile Referral rom. 
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TABUS 30 



MARITAL STATUS OF PAREHTS OF MALE JUVENILES 
REFERRED TO DISTRICT COURTS* IN COLORADO 
BY AREA AND AS PERCENT XN EACH CULTURAL GROUP, JUNE-DECENDER 1965** 



URB^N 


OUT STATE 




ADAMS, ARAPAHOE, DENVER, 


JEFFERSON 


ALL OTHER COUNTIES 




Spanish 


Other 




Spanish 


Other 






Surnamed 


White 


Negro 


Surnamed 


White 


Negro 




498 or 


642 or 


282 or 


145 or 


378 or 


36 or 




35.02% 


45.15% 


19.83% 


25.94% 


67.62% 


6.44% 




of urban 


of urban 


of urban 


of out 


of out 


of out 










state 


state 


state 


Marital 


% of 


% of 


% of 


% of 


% of 


% of 


Status 


this group 


this group 


this group 


this group 


this group 


this group 


Married 


51.97 


55.20 


37.05 


59.86 


63.20 


36.11 


Separated 


14.90 


7.73 


19.78 


7.75 


6.93 


33.33 


Separated: 














Death-Fathex 


5.18 


5.36 


7.19 


7.75 


8.00 


2.78 


Death-Mother 


3.52 


2.36 


1.08 


4.22 


1.87 


5.55 


Divorced • 


17.80 


26.81 


26.62 


17.60 


19.20 


16.67 


Never Married 


6.63 


2.52 


8.27 


2.82 


.80 


5.55 


Totals 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



MARITAL STATUS OF PARENTS OF FEMALE JUVENILES 
REFERRED TO DISTRICT COURTS* IN COLORADO 
BY AREA AND AS PERCENT IN EACH CULTURAL GROUP, JUNE-DECEMBER 1965** 





URBAN 

ADAMS, ARAPAHOE, DENVER 


, JEFFERSON 


OUT STATE 

ALL OTHER COUNTIES 




Spanish 

Surnamed 


Other 

White 


Negro 


Spanish 
Surnamed 
28 or 


Other 
White 
80 or 


Negro 
4 or 




220 or 


198 or 


85 or 


25.00% 


71.43% 


3.57% 




43.737. 


39.36% 


16.90% 


of out 


of out 


of out 




of urban 


of urban 


of urban 


state 


state 


state 


Marital 


% of 


% of 


% of 


% of 


% of 


% of 


Status 


this group 


this group 


this group 


this group 


this gtoup 


this group 


Married 


34.12 


40.93 


44.71 


50.00 


57.50 


- 


Separated 


24.64 


10.88 


17.65 


7.14 


8.75 


25.00 


Separated: 

Death-Father 


4.74 


7.77 


5.88 


17.86 


5.00 


50.00 


Death-Mother 


1.42 


1.55 


2.35 


7.14 


5.00 


■ 


Divorced 


21.33 


32.12 


15.29 


17.86 


23.75 


25.00 


Never Married 


13.27 


6.74 


14.12 


- 


- 


• 


Other 


.47 


- 


- 


- 


m 




Totals 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



*18 of 22 District Courts reporting **Denvcr data Includes total year 



SOURCE: Colorado Court Report of Juvenile Referral Forms 
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Table 32 ■unmerlsea the reaone given for referring the male Juvenile 
caaea. Agalny It la lm|><>rtant to dlacbVer any discriminating patterns that 
might give U9 e clue es to the high tete oi Spetilsh-eurnamed boye on re£errils 
Xt Is difficult without more sophisticated statistical analysis to determine 
l®vels of significant difference » but only a few categories appear to have 
possibilities. Burglary Is a more prevalent reason among the Spanlsh-surnamed 
over the Other White group especially 111 the Out-State area. We cannot suggest 
a clear reason for this discrepancy unless It Is again a reflection of economic 
deprivation which leads to acquisitive crimes. 

The data on females as reported on table 33 also falls to give us 
clear evidence of differences which might account for the startling difference 
of recorded delinquency between Spanlsh-surnamed and Other White females. 

Some of the differences In the data are Interesting but Inconclusive. 

All In all, the data provided by the Report of Juvenile Referral 
Forms have great potential for sophisticated and continuous analysis of juvenile 
delinquency In Colorado. This first sampling was Incomplete and Information 
was unevenly recorded on the forma, but. If court officials can be convinced 
of the. Importance of ongoing reasearch. It Is possible that future research 
of the data- provided may give us some insights Into the causes of delinquency 
and especially the differential and disproportionate rates among Spanlsh- 
aurnamed youth . 

Differing reasons for comnltmeht of Inmates at the Colorado State 
Penitentiary for 1962 are sunmarlsed on Charts 2, 3, and 4« These charts 
represent the research by Bernard Valdes, as previously cited. The differen- 
tial rates for various crimes as recorded between Spanlsh-surnamed and Other 
persons are graphically portrayed and may give us Insights Into the causes of 
the overall disproportionate presence of Spanlsh-surnamed persons In this 
correctional Institution. We were unable to develop any conclusions from 
this data. A much more thorough analysis of Individual cases Is necessary. 



The Operation of the Law 

It Is possible, and worth consideration, that differential rates of 
recorded juvenile delinquency between Spanlsh-surnamed and Other White boys 
and girls, or high crime rates for Spanlsh<*surnamed In all age groups, can not 
be rationalized by statistical analysis of socio-economic and diagnostic data. 
It may be that patterns of law enforcement or social discrimination Is over- 
stating the case. 

In the first place, It is coimonly believed, and nowhere convincingly 
refuted, that police surveillance Is much more extensive In the residential 
areas of the lower economic class. There may be sound reasons for this such 
as the presence In those areas of valuable commercial or Industrial properties, 
or past crime patterns, but for whatever the reason, frequency of patrols In 
these areas Is bound to apprehend a greater proportion of those groups who 
live In these areas. This Includes violations and suspected violations for 
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